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REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES MASON. 


BY GEORGE -H. YEWELL, N. A. 


PART I, 


My acquaintance with Charles Mason began at Iowa City, 
my boyhood home, in December, 1848. Born October 24, 
1804, he had recently passed his forty-fourth year, and I was 
just nearing my eighteenth birthday. In the previous month 
of January, Judge Mason, together with William G. Wood- 
ward and Stephen Whicher, had been appointed by the leg- 
islature, commissioners to prepare a code of laws for the State 
of Iowa, and were then holding a session at the old Capitol 
building in Iowa City. Judge Mason’s attention had been 
directed to me through certain rude political and local cari- 
catures, the work of my youthful pencil, in which some 
strong exaggerations of character, and ridiculous situations 
appealed to a native sense of humor that he always mani- 
fested in a quiet way. He came one day to our house and 
left word for me to call upon him at his hotel, and bring with 
me some of my drawings for him to look over. His colleague, 
Mr. Woodward, whom I had known from early boyhood, was. 
in the room when I presented myself, and introduced me to 
Judge Mason, whose dignity of bearing impressed me strong- 
ly, while, at the same time, I was drawn to him by a kindli- 
ness of manner and an evident desire to befriend and help 
me. He examined my boyish efforts in pencil and water- 
color, and told me, finally, if I would like to become a painter, 
and would let him have some of my drawings, he would show 
them to some artists in Washington, where he was going in 
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the following spring, and whose opinions he would get as to 
my apparent fitness for the study of art. I selected some of 
those I considered best ‘for the purpose and gave him, and he 
told me at parting that when he returned to Iowa City he 
would let me know the result of his inquiries. 

More than two years went by before I saw Judge Mason 
again. My leisure time, as before, was given to drawing and 
painting in my erratic and unskilled way. An incident oc- 
curred in the meantime, that had an influence in setting the 
current of my life strongly toward the pursuit of painting as 
a profession. _In the summer of 1850 the American Art 
Union of New York appointed Mr. Joseph T. Fales one of 
their honorary secretaries, and sent him copies of all the 
engravings they had issued up to that time. These he placed 
upon the walls of his office in the Capitol building, he being, 
at the time, State Auditor. I spent many a summer after- 
noon dreaming over those engravings. The large one, from 
Cole’s “Voyage of Life,’’ where the aspiring youth in the boat 
grasps the rudder in one hand and stretches the other forth 
eagerly toward the bright cloud-temple in the sky, awoke all 
the latent love for art in me, and made me resolve to become 
a painter. 

In February, 1851, Judge Mason called upon me again 
and told me that my sketches shown to several Washington 
painters had seemed to them to indicate enough talent to 
warrant my taking up painting as a serious study. He told 
me he was going to New York in May and, if I wished, he 
would make inquiries with reference to my establishment 
there as a student of art. He was on the point of leaving 
Towa City, and I could write to him at his home in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, when my decision was made. This I did, later, 
and received in answer to that, and other letters, the follow- 
ing replies: 


Buruineton, May 6, 1851. 
Dear Sir; Yours of April 27th was received a few days since but my 
business engagements have prevented me from answering it sooner. Iam 
expecting to go east some time in June, but may possibly not go at all. If 
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I go I shall not neglect your business, and if I do not go, I will write toa 
friend in New York in relation to the matters on which you wish enquiries 
made, 

I fully appreciate the difficulties in your way, having had to contend 
against them once myself. But they are not insuperable as the history of 
sO many men in our country clearly proves. A resolute determination can 
overcome all the obstacles which are so thickly strewed in the pathway of 
genius. In fact, am sometimes inclined to think that these very obsta- 
cles are a final advantage. Else why do we find so few instances of persons 
born to every advantage who finally attain eminence in any attainment? 
Effort, labor, the exertion of our energies are as necessary to give strength 
and full development to our moral and intellectual as to our physical per- 
sons. Nothing but necessity will in any case fully call forth those energies 
and efforts. 

fam by no means sorry to learn of your attachment to the West, and 
to the manners and habits of its people. Ambition is despicable where it 
can only be indulgedinat the expense of the affections. But aresidenceofa 
few years in the east are, I think, necessary to enable you to develop capa- 
bilities which I think you possess. it will give new relish to your taste 
for western life, and will enable you the more fully to appreciate our ad- 
vantages—our freedom from the restraints of fashion and custom, and the 
superiority of rural pleasures to those within the reach of the denizens of 
the metropolis. 

I hope to be able to ascertain something of interest and advantage to 
you during my absence. Write me further when anything suggests itself 
that may be serviceable to you. I think I shall start about the middle of 
June. Yours truly, 


CHARLES Mason. 
Mr. Gzo. H. Yeweutn, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Buruineton, July 4, 1851. 
My Dear Sir: Ihave delayed to answer your last letter for the reason 
that I was not altogether certain whether I should be able to go to New 
York or not. I have now so arranged my business that, unless something 
unexpected shall prevent, I shall start on Thursday of next week. I shall 
make a short stop at Pompey, Onondaga county, New York, and then pro- 
ceed to the city, where I shall not forget to make enquiries for you. If 
you have anything further to suggest you can write to me either here or at 
Pompey, if done soon. Yours truly, 
CHARLES Mason. 
Mz. Gzo. H. Yeweun, Iowa City, Iowa. 


New Yorks, August 7, 1851. 
My Dear Sir: I arrived here this morning and have been to see several 
persons in your behalf. I called on Mr. Durand, but he was in the country 
and would not return for several days. I shall stay but two days in all 
‘as my time is short, before I must return West. 
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Among others I have talked with Mr. Bryant, the poet, and with Mr.. 
Ingham, the painter. They both assure me that there will be no difficulty 
in your getting admission.into the Academy of Design. Mr. Ingham as- 
sured me that this was your best chance. 

The session commences in November (about the first), and continues. 
till March. You will attend only evenings, and will receive instruction 
gratuitously. (I understood him that you would be engaged some part of 
the time in making drawings from plaster casts). Your only expense will. 
therefore be for your board, clothing, &c. Mr. Ingham was of the opinion 
that those students who had difficulties of a pecuniary character to encoun-. 
ter succeeded best,—where those difficulties were not insurmountable. He 
thinks you had better come down and spend one winter inthis way. Youcan 
then tell whether you would wish to continue longer, and they can decide 
as to your capacity.and talent as an artist. You would not be losing much, 
as a few months spent in New York would perhaps be of serviee to youin 
other respects. 

I do not think you will like New York much, but you will be able to 
endure it for a fewmonths. Before I close this I will endeavor to ascertain 
what the probable expense for board and washing willbe. Myimpression 
is that you can get board for about $3.00 per week, and washing for six 
cents per piece. Mr. Ingham says that after the first winter you will pro— 
bably beable to pay your way by laboring at your profession as an artist. 
He kindly proffered his services in your behalf, and I think he meant what 
he said—which is not always true of such proffers. 

Avueust 10. I left New York yesterday morning, and am now in the 
western part of Massachusetts, from whence I shall start tomorrow for 
Onondaga county, and thence, after about a week or two, I shall leave for 
Iowa. I expect to be at home by the last of this month. 

Since writing the first part of this letter I have made further enquiries 
for you and ascertain that the price of board will fall something short of 
the price mentioned above. 

I have also had a conversation with a young gentleman who has been 
pursuing the same course as that you are contemplating. He was engaged 
in other pursuits till he had attained to about your age. When he com- 
menced in New York he placed himself under the tuition of an artist to 
whom he had to pay fifty dollars per quarter. After the first quarter he 
was able to support himself by his profession. He seems a gentleman of 
sincerity and truth, and will give you any aid in his power. 

I do not suppose I shall be in Iowa City soon, having now been absent 
so much that I shall be obliged to attend to my matters at home for a while. 
after my return. Write to me at Burlington by the time I return. If you 
could make it convenient to come down early in October and obtain a lit- 
tle instruction previous to the opening of the Academy of Designit would 
be all the better. Let me know what you think of this matter. 

Yours truly, 
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Cuartrs Mason. 
Mr. Groner H. Yewet, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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On receiving this last letter I consulted with friends in 
lowa City, who had known me from childhood, regarding 
the advancement of sufficient money to pay my fare to New 
York, and get me through my first winter there. This was 
done cheerfully. A sum was handed me, the result of many 
small contributions, sufficient for present needs, with prom- 
ise of more when that was gone. Some useful letters to New 
York people were given me, and I only awaited further in- 
structions from Judge Mason, which came in the following 


letter: 
Buruineton, August 31, 1851. 

Dear Sir: I returned home yesterday and found yours of the 24th 
‘awaiting me. I am highly gratified to learn of your final determination, 
and particularly with the spirit with which you are about to commence 
your arduous undertaking. I entertain great hopes that you may attain 
high eminence in your profession. 

I send you a letter of introduction to Mr. A. H. Dana, whom you will 
find at No. 27, Wall street. His office isin the third story. He willbeable 
and willing to render you assistance in the way of information and advice. 

I send you another letter to Wm. Thurston Black, the artist of whom I 
wrote in my last letter. He was at No. 74 Chambers street, but will be 
found at the Academy of Design, probably, before you reach New York. 
‘He was introduced to me by Mr. Dana, who can aid you in finding him if 
you have any difficulty onthat subject. Heseemed to me an honest, candid, 
right-hearted gentleman, and as he has traveled the same road you are 
about commencing, he will be able to give you much useful information. 

Mr. Ingham resides in White street—I think at No. 76. You will meet 
with no difficulty in finding him. I do not remember his Christian name. 
I have no acquaintance with him except a self-introduction, but he kindly 
proffered to aid you in getting an admission into the Academy of Design. 
I did not learn whether they received every one who applied, but felt cer- 
tain from what [ learnt from him and Mr. Black, that you would meet with 
no difficulty in gaining admission there. 

Mr. Black seemed to think that a few weeks’ previous instruction would 
be of great service to you. He will give you that instruction himself, or 
recommend you to some other person who willdo so. You will probably 
not do better than to employ his services as instructor, if you should con- 
elude on that course. On this subject you can best determine what to do 
after you shall have reached New York. 

I am glad you think of going soon, as I believe it will be important for 
you to reach there several weeks before the opening of the Academy. By 
placing yourself under a judicious instructor for that length of time I think 
you will be better prepared to derive full benefit from your opportunities 
at the Academy. 
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I know not that I have but one single piece of advice to give you, and 
that is to take some care as to your diet and much as to your exercise after 
your arrival in New York. ~Young men living in the country or in coun- 
try towns generally take sufficient exercise for their health without being 
conscious of its necessity. Going into such a place as New York all ordin- 
ary opportunities for exercise will be wanting, and the loss of health may 
be your first admonition that you have not observed those laws which can 
secure its continued enjoyment. Unless you find some other kind of exer- 
cise do not fail to walk six or eight miles each day regularly. : 

I should be glad to hear from you when you get settled down in New 
York, if not before. If you ever have occasion for fifty or one hundred. 
dollars let me know as I shall be very glad to make you some advances of 
that kind that I may secure some of the specimens of your skill as an artist 
after you have attained that excellence to which you aspire and which I 
believe you will attain. 

I think you do right in selecting the northern route. A little more 
than forty-eight hours will carry you from Chicago to New York City by 
the way of Albany, and a less time by the Erie railroad, which will, I sup- 
pose, be your best way if opportunity favors you. 


Yours truly, 


Cuan Les Mason. 
Mr. Gzo. H. Yewext, Iowa City, Iowa. 


It is my purpose in giving these letters to the public to 
keep myself, as much as possible, in the background, that. 
they may tell their own story. It will be necessary, however, 
to connect them by such personal incidents and occurrences 
as may be needed to explain their contents. I left Iowa 
City on the morning of October 4, 1851, and traveled by 
stage coach to within about thirty miles of Chicago, making 
the remainder of the journey by rail, arriving in New York 
on the morning of the 9th. 

Through Judge Mason’s letter I found an excellent and 
helpful friend in Mr. Wm. Thurston Black, who assisted me. 
in many ways. The other letter to A. H. Dana, Esq., was 
instrumental in procuring me a note of introduction to his 
relative, Mr. Charles A. Dana, then assistant editor of The 
New York Tribune, who talked encouragingly to me and 
gave me a letter to his friend Thomas Hicks, the artist, who, 
a little later received me as a pupil. At the same time I 
entered the antique school of the National Academy of De- 
sign, and settled myself down to a winter of serious study. 


SN 
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The next letter was directed to No. 191 Grand street, 
New York, where, in an old-fashioned brick house on the 
corner of Mulberry street, I had found good homelike board 


and lodging for the modest sum of two dollars, sixty-two and 


one-half cents per week. 


BugLineton, January 25, 1852. 

My Dear Sir: My apology for not sooner replying to yours of Novem- 
ber last is in part that my time has been unusually occupied, and in part 
that I have been somewhat expecting to visit the east this winter on busi- 
ness. All expectation of such a visit is now at an end for the present. 

Iam very much rejoiced to hear that you are so well pleased with your 
prospects in the city, and that you have found some good friends there. I 
am anxious to hear from you again since you have been for some time in 
attendance at the Academy of Design. I hope all your expectations will 
be realized. I take great interest in your success, and am expecting some- 
thing extraordinary as the result of your studiesand efforts. Let nothing 
dishearten you. The pursuit is a noble one. I trust you will strive to 
stand in the first rank among artists. In your profession, as in all others, 
there must frequently be causes and occasions of discouragement, but per- 
severance and determination will be sure to carry you through triumph- 
antly, if your health does not fail you. 

On this subject you must take much care. The change in your con- 
dition and habits of life are so great that there is danger of ill conse- 
quences unless great careisused. Your health will be most likely to suffer 
from want of exercise. You can have little of thisin any other way than 
walking. I would recommend that you set apart a portion of every day 
for this purpose. The last year I spent in the city I walked eight miles 
regularly each day, and have no doubt I derived great benefit from it. 
Perhaps you would not need as much exercise, but you must not fail to 
take a pretty liberal amount of it. 

How are your financial affairs? Let me know whether you need any- 
thing on that score. Your expenses are not great, but I hope you will not 
deny yourself anything necessary to your progress in your studies, 

We have had rather a severe winter—the coldest January I have ever 
known. On the morning of Monday, the 19th instant, the thermometer 
stood at a little more than 26° below zero. It has stood at 20°, 19°,1614° 
and 15° on four other mornings at different times, besides many other times 
when it was below zero. It is warm now. 

Remember me to Mr. Black and Mr. Dana if you see them, and thank 
them for me for their kindness to you. 

I hope to hear from you soon. Yours truly, 

Cuartes Mason. 


Mr. Gzo. H. Yuwzut, No. 191 Grand street, New York City. 


The accumulation of letters becomes so great at times 
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that I get a destructive fit upon me, and often carry the de- 
struction too far. Iam sorry to record the fact that every 
letter from Judge Mason, written during the remainder of 
my student days in New York, has been destroyed, leaving 
a period of nearly five years without anything from his hand. 
They were busy years for me, full of ambition and hope, 
with a growing desire each year to go and study in Europe. 
The opportunity finally came, through Judge Mason, in the 
summer of 1856, and it was settled that I should go abroad, 
in a letter I received from him May 29th of that year, in 
which he also invited me to spend a month with them at 
Washington before I sailed. He was at that time Commis- 
sioner of Patents, having been appointed to that office by 
President Pierce. J had a delightful visit with them extend- 
ing over four weeks, and their kindness to me will never be 
forgotten. Their young daughter, Mollie, with her birds, 
her flowers, and her books, was the light of the household. 
I bade them good-bye July 5th and returned to New York. 
In company with a fellow student I sailed for Liverpool July 
19th, in the packet ship James Foster, Jr., of the Black Ball 
Line. We spent a week in Scotland, four days in London, 
and then went to Paris where we entered the atelier of 
Thomas Couture, one of the most eminent painters of that 
day. He was working upon a large painting commissioned 
by the French government, and in my letters to Judge Mason 
I had described this important picture with more or less enthu- 
siasm. This, no doubt, led to the well-meaning but injudic- 
ious suggestion of our mutual friend, Mr. Wood, as shown in 
the next letter. 
Wasuineton, December 4, 1856. 

My Dear Sir: . . « . Our friend, Mr. Wood, a few days since sug- 
gested that you might probably obtain an order for a painting to place in 
one of the vacant panels of the capitol. I had thought that you would in 
a few years justly look for such an order, but I did not suppose that you 
would venture to make an effort of this kind now. Mr. Wood, however, 


thinks it not too soon for youto try your hand in that way, and desired me 


to consult with you on that subject. He had already spoken with Captain 
Meigs on the subject. 
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Now, if you think you have the courage to make such an attempt, I will 
‘try to obtain an order for you to that effect. Mr. Wood's opinion is of 
weight. 

He proposes that you should select some proper subject of American 
history and prepare a suitable drawing. That being forwarded here could 
‘be laid before the proper committee and, if approved, would call for an 
order to paint the picture. 

Now, if you have the courage to make such an undertaking, and will 
‘send me on the sketch of what you would propose to paint, I will take the 
matter in hand and obtain the order for youif Ican. Having got the order 
you can take your time to make the painting, . . . 


Yours truly, 
CuaRuLEs Mason. 
Mz. Geo. H. Yewetn, 


Care of Messrs. Greene & Co., Bankers, Paris, France. 


Not unconscious of my inexperience, yet with my youth- 
ful ambition fired by the greatness of the occasion, I decided 
to make a bold attempt to secure a government commission, 
if possible, and then make all my studies bend in the direc- 
tion of the subject I might choose, wisely deferring the paint- 
ing of the large canvas to a future day. After long deliber- 
ation I chose for my subject ‘“‘The First Prayer in Congress,” 
and wrote to Judge Mason to get for me whatever descrip- 
tion there might be of the event, and any historic data that 
would aid in the making up of a picture. The thoroughness 
with which he fulfilled my request is shown in the next let- 
ter, and is characteristic of the man: 


WasHineron, Feb. 4, 1857. 

My Dear Sir: Since the receipt of your letter I have been trying to 
gather up the information you requested, and shall give you the result of 
my inquiries. I have now in my possession the Journal of the Congress of 
1774 from which I gather the following facts in the most authentic shape. 
‘Congress met on the 5th of September, and dissolved itself on the 26th of 
‘October following. The Congress of 1775, which finally declared inde- 
pendence, was a new body, though composed to a considerable extent of 
the same members. 

The whole number of members present in 1774 was fifty-three, but at 
the time of the prayer by Mr. Duche there was only forty-six. Seven mem- 
bers reported themselves and were admitted afterwards. 

On Tuesday, September 6th, a resolution was adopted inviting the Rev. 
Mr. Duche to open the session at Carpenter’s Hall next morning with 
prayer, which was done on the 7th. Up to that time the following-named 
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members had reported themselves and taken their seats. They were pro— 
bably all in attendance on that morning: 

New Hampshire—Majox John Sullivan, Col. Nathaniel Folsom. — 

Massachusetts—Hon. Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine. 

Rhode Island—Hon. Stephen Hopkins, Hon. Samuel Ward. 

New Jersey—James Kinney, Wm. Livingston, John Dehart, Stephen. 
Crane, Richard Smith. 

Connecticut—Hon. Eliphalet Dyer, Hon. Roger Sherman, Silas Deane.. 

New York—James Duane, John Jay, Philip Livingston, Isaac Low, Col.. 
William Floyd. 

Pennsylvania—Hon. Joseph Galloway, Samuel Rhodes, Thomas Mifilin, 
Charles Humphreys, John Morton, Edward Biddle. 

Delaware—Hon.Caesar Rodney, Thomas McKean, George Read. 

Maryland—Robert Goldsborough, William Pace, Samuel Chase, Thomas. 
Johnson Gun. 

South Carolina—Henry Middleton, John Rutledge, Christopher Gadsam, 
Thomas Lynch, Edward Rutledge. 

Virginia—Hon. Peyton Randolph, George Washington, Patrick Henry,. 
Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund Pendleton, Richard Henry 
Lee. 

At a subsequent day the following gentlemen reported themselves and 
were admitted: 

New York—John Alsop, Henry Wisner, Simon Boerum. 

Pennsylvania—George Ross. 

North Carolina—William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, R. Caswell. 

You are probably aware that Peyton Randolph was the first President 
of Congress, having been elected on September 5th, the first day of the 
session. 

Carpenter’s Hall is so called because it was constructed as a place of 
meeting for the Society of House Carpenters. It is not the same place as 
Independence Hall where the Declaration of Independence was made. It 
is now used as an auction room. I shall endeavor to send you before long 
a photograph of it. 

I have sent to Philadelphia for an engraving of Matteson’s painting, 
and hope to get it soon, but thought I would not wait for these photo- 
graphs. Iam promised a photograph of the Rev. Mr. Duche which I hope 
to be able to send you at the same time. I will also, if I can, send you a 
likeness of Patrick Henry, who should receive a prominent position in 
your painting. He is represented on the occasion of this meeting of Con- 
gress as being clad in a plain suit of “minister’s gray,” with empowdered 
wig, and as having the appearance of a country parson. 

As to the religious notions of the members of Congress I can learn lit- 
tle. Iam told, however, by Mr. Lossing, the author of the “Field Book of 
the Revolution, a History of the United States,” and some other works, that 
there were no Quakers in that body. The Quakers were opposed to the 
movement. I presume he is right. 
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It is also stated in Watson’s “Annals of Philadelphia,” in speaking of 
this first prayer in Congress that it was on this occasion that Gen. Wash- 
ington was observed to be the only member who knelt, and Mr. Lossing 
made this objection to Matteson’s picture,—that he had several members: 
Kneeling. 

Lossing, in his “History of the United States,” says in a note that Mr. 
Duche afterwards became a tory, but I know not on what authority he 
makes the statement. It detracts from the romance thrown around the 
scene as described by Irving, and I hope it is not true. 

Mr. Duche was attended by his clerk when this prayer was made, 

Charles Thomson, of Pennsylvania, was the secretary of Congress at. 
that time, also. 

Richard Henry Lee, Samuel Chase, and Roger Sherman should receive 
prominent positions, though not more so than the two Adamses. 

In giving the names of the members of Congress, I have prefixed the. 
titles given them in the Journal of Congress, All others have the append- 
age Esq. affixed to their names in that journal. 

Mr. Wood will obtain the photograph of Trumbull’s painting which I 
willsend soon. Mr. Peale says that picture may be relied on for costume. 
and somewhat so for portraits. 

We are all well. The fourth of March is only four weeks distant when 
a new order of things will be introduced here. It is expected that the cab- 
inet will beentirely changed. I shall probably not remain here many weeks 
after that date. I think I shall probably be allowed to remain if I choose. 
But I am pretty well satisfied with my residence in Washington, and think 
I shall prefer Iowa. This will be done at all events unless my situation is 
made more pleasant by some changes in the law now pending before Con- 
AS) Etch i wae” Yours truly, 

Cuarurs Mason. 


G. H. Yewetu, Esq., Care of Messrs. Greene & Co., Bankers, Paris, France. 


The next letter tells of the fate of the “First Prayer in 
Congress.”’ Too presumptuous, I had sailed high, and thesun, 
for which I had aimed, had melted my waxen wings and let 
me down. The kind heart is shown in Judge Mason by the 
way he writes in explanation of my failure; and yet I think 
he liked me all the better for having made the attempt. 
“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” The subject of the 
treaty for the Black Hawk purchase is one that ought to be 
painted some day, by an artist fitted for that kind oF work, 
upon one of the prominent spaces in the capitol building at 
Des Moines. I remember, when visiting Judge Mason at 
Burlington some years later, we spent an evening with Hon. 
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A. C. Dodge at his home, and the subject of the Black Hawk 
purchase coming up in conversation, Gen. Dodge gave me a 
very fine description of the mise en scene of that remarkable 
event, at the moment of signing the treaty. 
The pictures mentioned in the letter were principally cop- 
ies I had made, as matter of study in color, from very beau- 
tiful paintings by modern French masters. The original of 
the “Falconer” was a gem of modern art, painted by my 
master, Couture, and one of his most admired productions. 


Bururneton, May 20, 1858. 

My Dear Sir: I have waited till the present before answering your last 
letter written near three months since, in order that I might give yousome 
information respecting the paintings. On my return from Washington on 
Saturday last I found the paintings all safe. They came a few days pre- 
vious. I have retained the “Falconer,” “Paul and Virginia,” and the “For- 
tune Teller.’ The rest I have sent to Hon. John P. Cook for him, if he 
chooses to retain the “Trooper” and the “Drawing Lesson,” and to send 
the other two to Iowa City. Isaw Mr. Cook some five weeks since and he 
requested me to send him one or two of the paintings. I wrote him at the 
same time that if he chose to take the “Fortune Teller” he could doso. I 
also made suggestions respecting the portfolio of sketches, and hope you 
will receive some orders from Davenport. I have been to Washington 
twice this winter and spring on business and may, very possibly, be obliged 
to go again, though IThope not; I have, of late, been more busily occupied 
than I was in the Patent Office. I go this evening to Keokuk. During the 
week thus far I have been engaged in the United States District Court at 
this place. Next week I must devote to preparation for the celebration 
of the anniversary of the first settlement of this State. The Indians gave 
possession June 1, 1833. We have organized an association with a view of 
celebrating that event annually hereafter. This is our first celebration, 
and I have been requested to deliver the oration on the occasion. 

I brought with me your sketch from Washington regretting very much 
that you did not obtain an order. The sketch is very fine, but I see at 
once that your failure to secure the favor you sought grew out of the diffi- 
culty of the subject you had selected. You could not give Washing- 
ton the reverential attitude which comports with my ideas without con- 
cealing his features. I hope you will not be disheartened but try again. 

I think you would do better with some wilder, western subject. It has 
occurred to me that the first treaty for the Black Hawk purchase, as it is 
called, would furnish you with a better subject. There should be in the 
panels in the House of Representatives something commemorative of’an 
event in each of the states in the Union. An Iowa subject treated by an 
Towa artist would be peculiarly appropriate. The stalwart form of Gen. 
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Scott, and the striking, manly face of Keokuk, with other proper sur- 


roundings might, it seems to me, be wrought up into something highly in- 
teresting and proper. These are historical characters, and should live on 
canvas in the House of Representatives. 

I am very much pleased with your paintings. They show great im- 
provement. “Paul and Virginia” is my favorite. The “Trooper” is very 
good and so are the others. 

I hope to hear from you soon, Yours truly, 

Cuarues Mason. 

Guo. H. Yewexu, Care of Greene & Co., Bankers, Paris, France. 


We now come to the time of the civil war. During that 
critical and unhappy period Judge Mason was sometimes 
most unjustly and cruelly accused of sympathy with the 
cause of rebellion. Nothing was ever farther from the truth. 
No more true-hearted patriot ever breathed than Judge Ma- 
son. He saw in the war the beginning of a hatred between 
the North and the South that would lead to the utter ruin of 
the republic that he loved with all the intensity of his strong, 
pure nature. Hither that or a survival in the form of a mil- 
itary despotism equally to be deplored. His mental suffer- 
ing was constant, and at times he was almost heartbroken. 
I am sorry that so many of his letters of that time are miss- 
ing, for he wrote to me freely; and it has been to me a touch- 
ing evidence of his friendship, more clearly discerned since 
his death, that he seemed always to take comfort in writing 
to me of that which lay near his heart. In the following let- 
ter there is, in his own words, a refutation of the charge of 
disloyalty, where he states that he had, long before, offered 
his services to the government. Such services would have 
been valuable from the fact that he had received a military 
education at West Point. Why he was overlooked or ignored 
when commanding officers of his capacity, integrity and high 
moral worth were needed by the nation, has always remained 


a mystery to me. 
P Bouruineton, November 4, 1861. 
My Dear Sir: Your last letter should have been long since answered, 
put circumstances which I will not take time to explain, but which you will 
in part understand, have prevented or caused me to procrastinate till the 


present. 
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I was in the west on business in April last when the first hostile shot 
was fired at Fort Sumter, leaving my wife and Mollie in Washington. 
Foreseeing the possibility. af hostilities I had advised them to leave Wash- 
ington as soon as the first gun should be fired in the south, believing as I 
then did that the next step would be to make a dash upon Washington. 
They accordingly left on the 18th of April and stayed over night in Balti- 
more, leaving for the north on the morning of the day of the great riot in 
that city and passing over the railroad bridges the very day before they 
were burned down. I returned from the west two days afterwards, and after 
much trouble and delay made my way to Washington, not knowing that 
they had left. After a few days I made my way north, where they remained 
through the summer, while I returned to Iowa. The Democratic party 
nominated me for Governor, but afterwards a third party, styling itself the 
Union party, proposed to unite with the Democrats and go for Col. Merritt, 
who had just returned from the war with the smell of gunpowder upon his 
garments, and thinking that in this manner the Republicans could more 
probably be beaten, I withdrew from the canvass. Many of our friends 
were dissatisfied with this and refused te vote for Merritt, and I am inclined 
to think that I should have done much better than he did, though I should 
doubtless have been beaten. There is probably a majority of 10,000 for 
the Republicans and against Merritt. 

Our whole country is transformed into a military camp. Go into any 
of our towns and you see men in uniform moving about the streets, some- 
times in companies or squads, sometimes singly or in numbers of two or 
more. A sort of martial law prevails all over the country. Men are arrest- 
ed and thrown into prison on suspicion, and a writ of habeas corpus, which 
would never be disregarded in England, is laughed to scorn. Several of 
the states—especially Missouri, Kentucky and Virginia—are to a great ex- 
tent laid waste. I know of no country on earth ina more deplorable con- 
dition than ours, and it does not seem to me to be improving. Men are 
flocking into the army from all quarters for the means of obtaining a live- 
lihood. There are said to be half a million of men or more already in the 
service in the northern states, and nearly as many more in the south. 
There will be no difficulty in raising as many more if the means can only 
be provided to pay, feed and clothe them. Iam heart-sick at the prospect 
before us, but hope, in some unlooked for way, we may escape from our 
present troubles without individual and national ruin, though the proba- 
bility of sucha result seems small. Ihave long since offered my services to 
the government whenever they are needed, but have not been called on and 
probably shall not be, I expect to spend the winter in Washington. My 
wife and Mollie are now here and may go with me, but that is not yet set- 
tled. 

There is no sale for real estate. In fact, I have almost concluded to let 
some of mine be sold for taxes rather than pay them. I believe, however, 
I will pay a while longer if Ican. I think you had better remain in Eu- 
rope if you can obtain the means of making a livelihood, though I some- 
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what expect to see hostilities commenced between our country and France 
within the course of a few months. 

And all this trouble which has been brought upon us is wholly needless. 
‘The abolitionists and the extreme southern men have succeeded in plung- 
ing the country into an abyss of ruin from which I fear all the conserva- 
tive men of the north and the south will never rescue it. 

My wife and Mollie send kind regards. We shall always be glad to hear 
from you. Yours truly, 


CHaRLEs MAson. 
Gro. H. Yewenn, Esq., 15 Rue Taitbout, Paris, France. 


Between this and the next letter there intervenes a period 
of a little more than seven years. In August, 1867, I went 
to live in Rome, Italy, setting up a studio and making that 
my home for eleven years. 


Buruineton, November 22, 1868. 

My Dear Friend: Yours of the 29th of August was duly received and 
found me at this place a good deal out of health. I remained so fora 
month or two. The doctor at first pronounced the disease an organic 
affection of the heart, but afterwards changed his opinion and thought it 
a disguised bilious remittent fever. I am now quite well again. Wehave 
been living on the farm for near three months and I sometimes work nearly 
all day without any great fatigue. I start east in the course of a few 
days and shall probably spend most of the winter there—mostly in Wash- 
ington. I had thought somewhat of making a journey to Europe this win- 
ter, and may possibly do so yet, but probably shall postpone that trip for 
the present. I shall more probably go south during a part of the winter, 
though that is still uncertain. 

Politically everything is very quiet here since the election. The Dem- 
ocrats seem quite as well satisfied with the President-elect as do the radi- 
cals. The probabilities are that we shall hereafter more zealously support 
him than they will do. I have, however, no very bright hopes for the fu- 
ture. When our people refused to settle their differences of opinion by the 
exercise of these moral and intellectual faculties which had created our 
noble system of government, and substituted the exercise of their brutal 
propensities therefor, I had little hope for the future except through those 
long and bloody struggles by which law and liberty regain the ascendancy 
which military violence always tramples underfoot. I scarcely expect to 
ever see a constitutional government restored inthis country. Grant may 
if he will become a second Washington, but that is hardly to be hoped for, 
judging by the examples afforded by the world’s history. The military 
power will hardly yield again to the civil. Theoretically it will do so, but 
not practically. The army will govern us for many years to come, and 
the maxims and principles which prevail in Europe will be substituted for 
+hose which our fathers vainly hoped had been established here for all gen- 


erations. The republican day-dreams of my youth and earlier manhood i 


are at anend. A centralized government has taken the place of that of 
the federal constitution, and that central government must necessarily be 
imperial by whatsoever forms it is controlled. Iam accommodating my- 
self to this change as best I may. 

We expect to settle down on the farm in the spring. We have thus far 
been only boarders. Things look very pleasantly here. The change from 
city life is not disagreeable, though most of our friends predict that we 
shall not relish it long. On many accounts I would prefer a residence in 
Washington, and it is not impossible that our present purpose may change 
before many months. My wife and daughter will probably remain in Bur- 
lington through the winter, or, at least, until my return, when we may 
visit the south some time in January, to return the latter part of March. 

If you have not sent the painting mentioned in your letter I hope you 
will not do so until we become settled in our house, here or elsewhere, when 
I will write you again. Times are rather prosperous here at present. 
Prices are high. The farmers have been growing rich in name, but they 
find it quite as difficult to make the ends of the year meet as ever they did 
when their wealth was nominally far less than at present. The laboring 
classes get higher wages but find it more difficult to support their families 
than formerly. And when pecuniary troubles shall come, as come they 
must before many years, I look for serious troubles throughout the coun- 
try. 

I was much interested in your description of life and manners in Italy, 
and hope I shall one day be an eye witness of what you have s0 well describ- 
ed. WhenI can forget the future that I had pictured to myself for my own 
country, I may perhaps be brought to appreciate the advantages enjoyed 
under European governments, and learn that the true happiness of life is 
to be sought in the cultivation of those tastes and social virtues which 
flourish or are, at least, tolerated under a system wherein the people pass- 
ively submit to whatever the government of which they have little control 
sees proper to do. 

My wife and daughter join in sending love to yourself and your good 
wife, whom we hope to see at our house at no distant day, if not, in that. 
land “where all but the spirit of man is divine.” Yours truly, 


Cuas. Mason. 
Gro. H. Yrwrtn, Esa., 


Oare of Maquay, Packenham & Hooker, Rome, Italy. 


Two large coils of telegraph wire were landed here this. 
week. Certainly many more days cannot intervene before 


we are in communication with the cities of the Union.— 


Democratic Enquirer (Bloomington, Iowa), August 19, 1848. 
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THE FLOYD MONUMENT, ERECTED AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
AND DEDICATED MAY 30, 1901, 


In commemoration of the acquisition of Louisiana and in honor of the first ex- 
plorers and pioneers of the West. 
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THE EXPANSION OF THE REPUBLIC WEST OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY HON. JOHN A. KASSON, 


{Address at the dedication of the historic monument erected at Sioux 
City, Iowa, in commemoration of the acquisition of Louisiana and in 


_-honor of the first explorers and pioneers of the west, May 30, A. D. 1901.] 


Fellow Citizens: The occasion which has brought this 
great assembly together evokes the memory of many import- 
ant events in our national history. To all except the aged 
pioneer it seems impossible that only a century ago all the 
fair land we look upon from this eminence and all westward to 
the continental range of mountains was a desert, and under 
the dominion of despotic Spain; that all the land eastward 
to the Mississippi, as well as all toward the setting sun, was 
at that time, and had been for unrecorded ages, in possession 
of wild beasts and of savages of the human race. 

Only ninety-seven summers have passed since a roving 
Indian standing on this highland would have witnessed a scene 
altogether new and strange to him. A barge 55 feet long, 
having a forecastle forward and a cabin aft, carrying 22 oars 
and a square sail, drew near this shore on its passage up the 
great river of the Missouri. It was accompanied by two 
smaller open boats; and altogether they carried about forty 
pale-faces, chiefly soldiers. A number of the men landed at 
the foot of this bluff and ascended it, bearing gently a burden 
which they deposited in a grave, and marked the spot with a 
rude cedar post. Upon its face was inscribed the name of 
Sergeant Charles Floyd of the United States army, who had 
died that day, August 20, 1804. No priest’s prayer or 
blessing was heard; but certain simple honors of the military 
service broke the sad silence of the ceremony, After this 
solemn act these pale-faces descended the bluff to the boats; 
and the barge with its pirogues moved a mile up the river 
into the mouth of a tributary stream, then 30 yards wide, 
where the company camped for the night. The brilliant 
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stars of this western firmament drew their eyes and their 
thoughts heavenward, whither their brave companion had 
just departed, and made the scene more beautiful than the 
day. In honor of the dead they dedicated to his memory 
both the burial bluff and the little river in which they were 
moored. Thenceforth for all time these two objects in nature 
shall preserve the name of their dead comrade. So does a 
name—a mere sound in the air—become more imperishable 
than any structure of human workmanship. Unaffected by 
flood or tempest, or war’s destructiveness, it is repeated from 
father to son, for all generations. 

Thus prematurely died and was buried the courageous 
young Kentuckian. He had enlisted for a long and adven- 
turous service which was expected to lead him along mighty 
rivers, among many wild and strange tribes, and over un- 
known mountains, until his eyes should finally rest upon that 
great and distant ocean which washed the western shores of 
the unexplored continent. Although he perished in the ear- 
lier stage of the enterprise this lonely burial, which cut off 
his hopes and his career, has preserved his name and mem- 
ory among mankind above that of his comrades who contin- 
ued the struggle to the end, and who returned to receive the 
rewards voted by an appreciative Congress. 


THE GREAT EXPLORATION OF 1804-6. 


President Jefferson had in the winter of 1802-3 conceived 
the plan of an exploring expedition up the Missouri and 
across the mountains to the Pacific with the view of scientific 
investigation and of opening trade with the Indians, and also 
of finding a feasible route for the limited commerce of that 
day across the continent. He hoped also to divert the fur 
trade of the northwest into the hands of the Americans. He 
obtained an appropriation from Congress of $2,500, with 
which he proceeded to organize a company under the leader- 
ship of Captains Meriwether Lewis, his private secretary, 
and William Clark. The details of that expedition are inter- 
esting, but are already so well known that there is no occa- 
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sion to repeat them in this address. Its success was only ac- 
complished by the exercise of all the virtues known to the 
life of the frontiersman. It required valor, perseverance, mu- 
tual trust, self-confidence, vigilance, knowledge of the in- 
stincts and characteristics of the savage, inventive resource, 
endurance, continuous toil, and unlimited courage. The 
explorers left their camp in Illinois, opposite the mouth of 
the Missouri, on May 14, 1804, and sixteen days from their 
departure saw the last cabin of the white man, about one hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the river. It was ninety-seven 
years ago this day that they bade farewell to these huts of 
semi-civilization. Thenceforward for many, many weary 
months, upward along the endless windings and shifting 
sandbars of that treacherous river, and through the gorges 
and over the trackless ridges of confused mountains, and 
down the unknown streams rushing to the Pacific ocean, 
abandoning their old boats and building new, in peril of starv- 
ation, in peril of drowning, in peril of wild beasts and of 
wily savages, they pushed their way over flooding waters and 
pathless forests to their desolate destination on an uncharted 
ocean coast in the far region of the sunset. Every morning 
found them ignorant where their evening would be. Thesun 
by day and the stars by night were the only familiar things 
of the visible universe. When in the opening of a second 
winter season they arrived on the bleak and desolate ocean 
shore at the mouth of a great river, it was only to encounter 
the incessant cold rains of winter, the increasing dangers of 
famine, and the attacks of disease. After four tedious months 
of waiting beside the deserted waters of the Pacific, hoping 
vainly for sight of a vessel that should take their homeward 
messages around Cape Horn, in the third spring of their expe- 
dition they turned their steps again into the continental wil- 
derness on their return (if God should permit it) to the lands 
of civilization and expectant friends. 

Again the weary hunt for wild food, again the endless 
tugging at the oars upstream, again the rugged transit of 
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mountain ranges, once more the search for new passes and. 
new waters of navigation in the tangled web of mountains, 
until at last, in the summer of 1806, their boats were again 
launched upon the Missouri. Then for the first time they 
felt themselves truly “homeward bound.” Now the swift 
current of the great stream which was lately their enemy be- 
came their friend. Every lapping wavelet now sang of the 
nearing home. The stars, ever brilliant in that clear atmos- 
phere, now seemed to shine with increasing luster as they 
rose up from the distant east, where anxious friends were 
awaiting the long-expected tidings. Familiar scenes of old 
camping-places appeared as they swiftly descended the river. 
More cheerily than on the upward voyage they now leaped 
into the stream to push their boat from the ever-lurking, 
ever-changing sandbars. Instead of fifteen or twenty miles 
a day as on their upward voyage, they now counted fifty, 
sixty, even seventy miles per day. There was little halting 
on their homeward course. But as they came by the bluff 
on which we are now standing the strong magnet of memory 
drew them tothe shore. Once more the expedition halted at 
this landing that they might visit the grave of their dead 
comrade. They restored it to a condition of safety, and then 
bade the sacred deposit a long farewell. Little did they 
know—not one of the toil-worn heroes ever dreamed—of a 
future scene like that we look upon today. They saw only a 
solitary grave-mound in a vast desert region, far away from 
the abodes of civilization. We behold asplendid monument 
commemorating the spot where they laid their comrade in his 
last camping-ground, while jubilant thousands celebrate the 
brilliant deeds of the men who then sailed sadly away from 
the shore. They looked upstream and eastward upon a lim- 
itless solitude, stretching far away to the north and to the 
Mississippi. Our eyes look upon a populous and prosperous 
city which shall watch forever over this grave, and around it 
a rich and happy state of the American Union, with more 
than two millions of patriotic inhabitants, who today recall 
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with pride the story of the first American pioneers of the 
great west. It is a transformation scene unmatched in any 
oriental story. But these pilgrims of the wilderness, ignor- 
ant and undreaming of all this incredible future, passed on, 
plying their oars, until at the end of nineteen days they met 
a joyous welcome from the villagers of St. Louis, and rested 
from their labors. 


THE HISTORIC COMMEMORATION, 


But this lofty monument is not erected solely to commem- 
orate the modest life and humble career of the army sergeant 
whose bones were deposited in this soil long before the plow 
of civilization had disturbed it. Nor will this memorial only 
serve to celebrate the splendid exploration accomplished by 
his more fortunate companions. It also perpetuates the mem- 
ory of a great historic act which influenced the fate of three 
nations, and opened the way to new liberties and increased 
happiness for mankind. It changed the development of our 
people, and gave a new pathway to the march of our young 
republic. It is this historical significance of the monument 
which induced the national congress, the legislature of Iowa, 
and the patriotic people of Sioux City to combine their 
efforts for its erection. It is my honorable and welcome 
duty today, fellow citizens, to invite your attention to the 
history of that great acquisition in our national progress 
which this monument will forever commemorate, and to indi- 
cate its influence upon the later destinies of the republic. 


CHANGING FORTUNES OF LOUISIANA. 


Before the outbreak of the Anglo-French war of 1756 
the French king claimed under the name of “Louisiana” not 
only all of the Mississippi Valley west of that river, but also 
all the valley on the east of it lying north of Spanish Florida 
and eastward to the Alleghany mountains. The country 
north of the upper Ohio, however, was regarded as a part of 
Canada. The Count de Vergennes in his memorial on the 
subject, addressed to the king of France, says that the Appa- 
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lachian mountains “separate the new France from the new 
England as distinctly as.in Europe the mountains of the 
Pyrenees separate France from Spain.’’* 

The Louisiana of that day may be generally described as. 
embracing the whole region north of Spanish Mexico and 
Spanish Florida, from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from the sources of the Mississippi to its mouth, 
with the exception of that northeastern part which was trib- 
utary to the great lakes north of the Ohio, and was there- 
fore associated with Canada. 

The French were very active in establishing trading posts 
and making agreements with the Indians for common hostil- 
ity to the English. Along the undefined eastern boundaries 
aggressions were continually occurring without waiting for 
declarations of war. When the war of 1756 came it proved 
exhaustive for both parties, but ended most disastrously for 
the French. They were obliged in the end to surrender to 
the British all Canada, and all of Louisiana lying east of the 
Mississippi, with the exception of New Orleans and the block. 
of adjacent land extending east to the boundary of west 
Florida. The delta east of the river, and all the remainder 
of Louisiana to the west and northwest of the river as far as. 
the mountains, was about the same time ceded by France to 
Spain in compensation for her losses in the war as the ally of 
France. 

The retention by the French king in his treaty with Eng- 
land of the lower east bank of the river, which gave to the 
jealous Spaniard the control of both banks for a long distance 
above the mouth, and of the whole gulf coast, was destined 
to cause much angry excitement and trouble in the future,. 
with much contention between the United States and Span- 
ish governments; and it led later to a great change in the pol- 
icy of the United States. The treaty of peace of 1763 as- 
sured to England the free navigation of the river to its mouth. 


*“Separent aussi distinctement la Nouvelle de France de la Nouvelle Angleterre,, 


que les Monts Pyrenees separent, en Europe, la France d’avec lEspagne,” 
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But commerce in barges and flatboats required a depot near 
New Orleans for its transfer to ocean-going vessels. France, 
however, had relieved herself of all trouble on this account 
by her secret transfer of the territory to Spain. After the 
peace of 1763 England found French interests withdrawn 
from the American continent, and Spain was in possession of 
all the Mississippi region which France had owned or claimed, 
except that portion toward the Alleghanies and above the 
Ohio, which was ceded by the treaty to England. 

This was the situation when our revolutionary war again 
disturbed the international conditions in respect to Louisiana. 
Naturally the sympathies of the French people and govern- 
ment were with our American patriots because England was 
our adversary. But the Memoir of Count de Vergennes, before 
referred to, shows that the motive of France for participating 
in the revolutionary war as our ally was found in the hope of 
inducing Spain to retrocede Louisiana and of recovering Can- 
ada for herself. The Memoir expressly mentions the danger 
to both Spain and France if the Americans should succeed 
in their revolution. The French statesman says plainly that. 
“the United Provinces of America, after shaking off the met- 
ropolitan yoke, will be in a condition to give the law to 
France and Spain in all America, and they will invade their 
possessions at the moment when the two crowns will be least 
thinking of it.” The French government was not so desirous 
for our success as for the loss by England of her American 
colonies and later acquisitions, and for the restoration to 
France of her former possessions. But even with her aid 
the war had no such result. England retained Canada and 
conceded to the revolted colonies their independence, togeth- 
er with all the territory held by England south of Canada 
and east of the Mississippi. 

This territory seemed to our fathers vast enough for many 
generations of Americans. So late as 1801 Jefferson in his 
inaugural message congratulated the American people on 
‘possessing a chosen country, with room enough for our de- 
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scendants to the hundredth and thousandth generation.” And 
yet in that same generation, during that very administration, 
the expansion of the tertitory of the republic began, not by 
will of president or government, but by that providential 
force of development that has so often in our history over- 
borne or compelled the will of man. The story of this won- 
derful transformation of public opinion and statesmanship 
may be briefly told. 

After the establishment of our independence, and indeed 
before it, our already scattered population had begun to feel 
its way across the Alleghanies into the fertile lands of the 
great valley beyond. All the transportation of their products 
seaward must follow the current of the rivers flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico. Spain, now holding all the outlets 
through East and West Florida, and the entire gulf coast as 
far as Mexico by her acquisition of Louisiana, was arbitrary, 
selfish, and jealous of this right of transit through her terri- 
tory. The United States government, by treaty of 1795, had 
secured from Spain the right of depot at New Orleans for 
produce of the United States for the term of three years only, 
with provision for its continuance or for the establishment of 
another depot on the banks of the river. For a few years 
this arrangement was continued undisturbed. Then came a 
report from Europe that Spain under the commanding influ- 
ence of Bonaparte had retroceded New Orleans and the en- 
tire province of Louisiana to France. In the subsequent 
excitement among the colonists the Spanish Intendant for 
some unknown reason cancelled the privilege of depot for 
our citizens. The Americans of the whole valley suddenly 
became aware of the frail tenure by which they held their 
commercial privileges. The entire valley became angrily 
excited, and was ready for immediate war and the capture of 
New Orleans if the depot privileges were not restored. 

The report of the retrocession was afterward verified, and 
the title to Louisiana was again in France. It had been 
effected by a secret treaty executed in October, 1800, but the 
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terms were not published until many years afterward. The 
Americans of the valley, foreseeing the closing of their only 
commercial gateway, flooded Congress with their remon- 
strances, threatened to take measures for their security into 
their own hands, and boldly announced that their national 
allegiance depended on national protection. The more violent 
among them indicated the possibility of organizing an inde- 
pendent republic west of the Alleghanies, of seizing the con- 
trol of the Mississippi and its valley, and expelling both 
France and Spain. 

President Jefferson became profoundly alarmed by the 
energetic action of the west. He wrote to our minister (Liv- 
ingston) at Paris that the possession by France of New Or- 
leans would force the United States into alliance with Eng- 
land. He summoned Monroe to go with all speed of prepara- 
tion on a special mission to Paris, the object of which was 
declared to be to purchase New Orleans and the Floridas, or 
so much of them as the powers in possession could be per- 
suaded to part with. His purpose was wholly limited to the 
question of acquiring lands or permanent depots on the east 
of the Mississippi, and on the rivers running through Flor- 
ida, for the convenience of our commerce which required 
outlets to the Gulf of Mexico, the northern shore of which 
would now be wholly controlled by Spain and France against 
the interests of the United States. This control by two for- 
eign and allied powers was rightfully regarded as more dan- 
gerous to American interests than was the sole dominion of 
Spain. France under Bonaparte, then First Consul, was amuch 
more dangerous neighbor than the King of Spain. The sim- 
ple presence of French sovereignty at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi was a provocation to the hostile fleets of Europe, and 
particularly an invitation to the fleets of England to enter and 
seize New Orleans and the mouths of that great river. This 
would establish Great Britain, already entrenched upon our 
northern frontier, on the other flank of the young republic, 
involving a thousand dangers to our growing interests in the 
newly-settled valley of the west. 
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French recklessness of international obligations on the 
high seas had already been disastrous to our commerce on the 
Atlantic ocean. Eastern merchants had numerous and just 
claims against the French for their seizures of our vessels 
and cargoes on the ocean, and now they were to control also 
the commercial outlet of the continental inland, and to invite 
thither the presence of warlike fleets. The instinct of danger 
which developed itself in the west was fully justified. Jeffer- 


son, who during his long residence in Paris had become im- © 


pregnated with French ideas and French sympathies, was 
slower in appreciating the dangers than were the people of 
the valley. Indeed his adhesion to French ideas and French 
interests had years before caused a certain alienation of sen- 
timent between him and Washington. The terrible excesses 
of the French revolution, its gross infidelity and its shocking 
bloodshed in the effort to abolish Christianity and law, had 
offended all of Washington’s sentiments of religion and hu- 
manity. The sympathies of Washington were on the side of 
the religious civilization of his English forefathers; while 
Jefferson looked complacently upon the violent destruction 
of all that was sanctified by ages of faith and custom. So: 
now after Washington’s death, himself in the president’s 
._ chair, Jefferson was far behind other responsible citizens of 
the republic in his appreciation of the perils arising from 
French recklessness in resort to war and international vio- 
lence. He did not lead, but followed the people in their 
protest against the fresh introduction of the power of France 
into the very center of our continent. 


THE PURCHASE OF LOUISIANA A SURPRISE TO THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Jefferson’s proposed measure of relief was limited, and 


altogether inadequate to provide for the future interests of 


the United States. His instructions to his envoys was to 


obtain “a cession to the United States of New Orleans and of 


West and East Florida, or as much thereof as the actual pro- 
prietor can be prevailed upon to part with.” That is to say, 
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their attention was called exclusively to the gulf coast line 
extending from the Mississippi to the Atlantic. This ap- 
peared to be the maximum of his wishes. There was no hint 
of our requiring or of purchasing the great territory west of 
the Mississippi. He then proceeded to instruct them touch- 
ing a possible reduction of even this demand, if necessary. 
If no grant of territorial jurisdiction could be obtained they 
were to secure mere rights of deposit, with the privilege of 
holding real estate for commercial purposes. In respect to 
the Floridas, the envoys were to secure depots at the mouths 
of the rivers which ran from the United States through Flor- 
ida to the sea, together with their free navigation. And the 
sum within which they were to negotiate for any or all of 
these concessions was two millions of dollars. 

It thus appears that Jefferson had never contemplated the 
acquisition of what is called the ‘‘Louisiana Purchase.” Pop- 
ular opinion has attributed to him a remarkable and states- 
manlike foresight in negotiating for that vast tract of coun- 
try west of the Mississippi in order to provide for the future 
needs of the then young republic. The truth, however, com- 
pels us to recognize the fact that neither the American people 
of that day—who were few in number compared with the 
extent of their existing territory, and who already possessed 
ample lands beyond their power of cultivation—nor their 
statesmen in their farthest vision foresaw the amazing devel- 
opment destined to come before the end of the century. Jef- 
ferson’s plans, not anticipating, but following the demands of 
the ‘‘west,’”’ only sought to provide for an existing emergency, 
and to acquire in perpetuity a right which had been once con- 
ceded to the United States by Spain—the right of a free 
depot and transfer of their products. That was the attitude 
of our government when Monroe sailed for France. Its eyes 
were directed to the south, not to the west. 

The real scene of the story of the Louisiana Purchase is 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It is laid in Paris, where 
the proposal of the greater transaction had its origin im 
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the breast of the powerful master of the French republic. 

The First Consul, under the pressure of European hostil- 
ities, was contemplating an act of transcendant importance to 
our country. He had secretly held all of Louisiana at his 
disposal since October, 1800, although our ministers in 
France and Spain had been kept in ignorance of it. So late 
as the spring of 1803, Talleyrand deceptively denied the 
French title in a conversation with Livingston. But now a 
renewal of the war with England was threatened. The British 
navy was dominant on the sea, and an English expedition 
might at any time seize New Orleans, and France would lose 
the colony without compensation. His thoughts were already 
bent on a sale to the United States by which he hoped not 
only to satisfy our large pecuniary claims which we were 
pressing against his government, but to obtain besides a large 
surplus to reinforce his treasury for the coming war. He 
directed Marbois, his minister of finance, to offer the entire 
Province of Louisiana to the United States, and to demand in 
compensation one hundred million franes, together with the 
assumption by our government of the American claims against 
France for her outrages on our commerce. He said to his 
advisers with some passion in his voice that England coveted 
that colony and could easily make a descent there; but she 
should not have it. For France to retain it would be folly. 


He would cede the whole to the United States. This was the © 


situation when Monroe arrived in Paris; for this startling 
proposal had been already communicated to Livingston, who 
could hardly credit the sincerity of the offer. 

The prospect of this vast and complete acquisition which 
would for the second time eliminate French control from the 
American continent and settle the question of commercial 
depots forever, aroused intense interest in both the American 
envoys, but especially in the mind of Livingston. Commun- 
ication with the United States by occasional sailing vessels 
was slow and uncertain. In that day neither telegraph nor 
steamship was available. A royal message to the English 
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parliament had just announced the British preparation for 
renewing the war with France. If anything was to be done 
with Louisiana it must be done quickly. Our envoys could 
not wait for new instructions. With true American courage 
they resolved to take the responsibility upon themselves, and 
without authority win a new empire for the young republic. 
They protested against the extravagance of the sum demanded 
as beyond the resources of the American government, and 
succeeded in reducing the amount of purchase money to sixty 
millions of francs, and in limiting the assumption of Ameri- 
can claims to twenty millions of francs. They then concluded 
the three treaties with allhaste. They were signed on the 30th 
of April, 1803. The war cloud hanging over the English 
channel burst eighteen days after the signature. When the 
names of the plenipotentiaries were appended to this unex- 
pected convention of purchase, Livingston enthusiastically 
grasped the hands of Marbois and Monroe, saying: ‘‘We have 
lived long, but this is the noblest work of our lives!’ The 
praise for this magnificent accomplishment is more due to. 
Robert R. Livingston than to any other American; and some 
city or county in every state formed out of this imperial pur- 
chase should bear his name in commemoration of his cour- 
ageous statesmanship. 

ACQUISITION DENOUNCED, BUT JUSTIFIED BY HISTORY. 

The purchase money was indeed a great sum to pay out 
of the limited treasury: and unestablished national credit of 
the United States of that day. Bitter opposition was aroused 
in this country against the ratification of the treaty. The 
acquisition was derided as of little worth, wholly unnecessary, 
and tending to weaken the old states. It was declared to be 
an excessive extension of territory which would lead to a dis- 
ruption of the Union. The prophets of woe were as effusive 
then over the enlargement of our territory as they have been 
ever since over the successive expansions which have illumin- 
ated the pages of our national history. The evil predictions 
of 1808 are now buried deep in the drift of time. The very 
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names of the false prophets are in oblivion, while the many 
happy millions who inhabit the twelve states and two terri- 
tories now lying within’ the limits of the Louisiana Purchase 


have forever repudiated the old forecasts of evil. Instead of 
diminishing, the older states have greatly increased their pop- . 


ulation and prosperity with the settlement and development 
of the new. The newer states have also forged new bands for 
the strengthening of the Union. The bravest blood offered to 
the nation in its historic struggle for liberty and Union, and 
in its struggle for the maintenance of the national power and 
glory abroad, has flowed from the veins of men who were 
nourished on.this new soil of the republic. Patriotism, cour- 
age, energy, flow forth with every heart-beat of the child of 
the new west. He has subdued the savagery which dominated 
the prairies and plains and mountains of the Louisiana of 1803. 
He has covered the rolling prairies and plains with grazing 
herds and smiling harvests, with schoolhouses for happy chil- 
dren and churches for an untrammeled religion. He has un- 
covered the hidden caves of rich metals in the great moun- 
tains of northwestern Louisiana, and has enriched his whole 
country with the elements of a new and unbounded prosper- 
ity. Whenever and wherever his nation’s flag has been 
thrown to the breeze at home or abroad, in Mexico or Alaska, 
in Cuba or other islands of the sea, under the great wall of 
China, or in the mountain fastnesses of Luzon, wherever deeds 
of loyalty, of courage and of daring are required, there in the 
front rank of volunteers is heard the quick response of the 
loyal sons of the west.. New strength has been acquired for 
the constitution and the Union, new hope for the country’s 
prosperity is created with every new breath born in the ex- 
panded territory of our republic. 

It may be further confidently affirmed that our national 
character has not deteriorated during the century in which we 
have followed the providential law of our national growth and 
development. We have seen in what manner this law was 
introduced and historically established. I call it providential 
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because neither our statesmen nor our people proposed it or 
foresaw it. The national representatives of that day, includ- 
ing Jefferson himself, when informed of the convention 
signed by our envoys in Paris, doubted its constitutionality, 
or were astounded by the resulting increase of the public 
debt. They adopted it chiefly because of the evident perils 
to existing national interests which would follow its rejection. 
THE STORY OF LOUISIANA DRAMATIC—HER FATE 
PROVIDENTIAL. 


The whole story of Louisiana involves much that is dra- 
matic and unexpected. De Soto merely crossed its central 
river and died without discovering its mouth or exploring its 
course, although his decimated followers later escaped through 
its outlet without any act of possession. Consequently Spain 
acquired no title to the river valley. Then came France, whose 
explorers from Canada made discoveries from the sources 
downward, and later found its outlet by sea and took posses- 
sion upward. Herright to the country was therefore beyond 
dispute. Had the French retained possession of all their dis- 
coveries they would have imprisoned the future American 
republic between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic. But this 
was not the Divine purpose. England conquered Canada, 
and eastern Louisiana followed the fate of her sister province 
and became British colonial territory. As a consequence, 
the latter fell to the United States upon the recognition of 
their independence. So it happened that our people at the 
end of the revolutionary war found themselves in possession 
as far as the Mississippi, but there were barred from all fur- 
ther western progress so long as Spain held all the vast ter- 
ritory west of the river. 

Had the boundary remained there for a hundred years, 
no human mind can conceive the change it would have made 
in the destiny of this nation. Without the wheat fields and 
corn fields and the cattle ranges of the prairies and plains of 
the Trans-Mississippi, without the lead and iron ores of Mis- 
souri, without the vast deposits of gold and silver and copper 
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of the western mountain ranges, with no roads across the 
continent, with no harbors on the Pacific coast, without pos- 
session of the mouth of the Mississippi, without any port on 
the Gulf of Mexico, above all without the incentive to our 
individual activities and national development that these 
sources of wealth have afforded—no human intellect, no poet’s 
imagination, can portray what would have been our fate or 
our condition today as influenced or controlled by the nations 
which might have possessed them. What wars might have 
ensued, what liberties might have perished, what miseries 
might have befallen! 

But at the providential moment there appeared upon the 
European horizon a new and dominant personal force in the 
French republic which overawed Spain, and her king yielded 
to the demand of “Citizen Bonaparte,” and restored Louis- 
iana to France. This again threatened to be a more serious 
obstacle to our growth than was the power of Spain, for the 
military force of France was far greater. But two years later 
France finds it impracticable to retain Louisiana owing to 
her naval inferiority to England, and Bonaparte suddenly, 
without the knowledge of the government at Washington, 
conveys the title finally and forever to the United States. 
Even then Spain, alarmed at the absolute and final disposal 
of the country by France, protests our title because of an al- 
leged condition attached to her retrocession to France. This 
condition was officially notified to the United States that 
Louisiana should never be conveyed by France to a third 
power. But Bonaparte imperatively insisted that delivery 
should be made to him under the cession of 1800, which was 
done; and he immediately thereafter, on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1803, transferred the possession of New Orleans to the 
United States. The Lewis and Clark expedition, conceived 
without expectation of our possible ownership, was thus ena- 
bled to explore the territory of Louisiana under our own flag, 
But we had at that time no acknowledged title to the coun- 
try westward of the mountains to the Pacific coast. Spain, 
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Great Britain, and Russia were on that coast before us. 
Equally in the order of providence, and just in time, the New 
England Captain Gray, under the American flag, was the: 
first to enter the mouth of the great river of Oregon in 1792, 
which under international law gave to the United States the: 
claim of discovery, and this claim was strongly reinforced by’ 
the succeeding exploration of Lewis and Clark. With this: 
inchoate right on the Pacific coast the United States was able 
by later treaties to permanently establish our title on that. 
shore, with well defined limits between the Spanish territory 
on the south and the British on the north. 


THE PRIZE CONTESTED IN TWO WARS. 


Our acquisition of Louisiana had been accomplished by 
the pacific methods of diplomacy. But the permanent posses- 
sion of it by our Union was only to be preserved at the cost 
of great treasure and by the sacrifice of many lives. In less. 
than twelve years from the date of the cession by France, 
while we were at war with Great Britain that power despatch- 
ed an expedition to seize the mouth of the river, accompanied. 
by an army for the capture of New Orleans. The men of the: 
lower valley rushed to arms, met the invading enemy, and! 
drove him back to the sea. The dramatic feature of Louis- 
iana’s history again appears in the fact that this battle was: 
fought after the signature of peace, of which the tidings had- 
not yet reached the combatants. This battle, however, bril- 
liant as it was on the part of the American volunteers, hardly 
rises to the dignity of a tragedy in comparison with the 
prolonged struggle which followed a half century later. 

This incomparable valley, dowered with inexhaustible 
wealth, and like Helen of Troy possessed of the fatal gift of 
beauty, was destined to become the scene of the greatest 
conflict known in the history of the American continent—a. 
conflict, please God! never to be renewed. On this 30th day 
of May, devoted by the affection of the American people to 
the memory of the heroes of the war for the Union, we can- 
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not forget the splendid services of the men who by their in- 
domitable courage again saved the lower Mississippi to the 
United States together with all the original Louisiana on 
both banks below the mouth of the Ohio. 

In our great civil struggle Louisiana and its river once 
more became the mighty stake played for in the terrible game 
of war. Again the question was presented of the northern 
right of access to the sea by way of the river, and of the con- 
trol of the delta at its mouth. Vaster commercial interests 
than ever before were in suspense. Once more, also, a Bona- 
parte appeared on the borders of the scene gazing eagerly 
from Mexico upon the still coveted territory which had been 
ceded by his great predecessor. The brave and stalwart men 
of the valley, in former contests united, were now unhappily 
divided into hostile camps. As never before it was now a 
battle of giants, equally brave, equally resolved. The issue 
hung long in a balance, the scales of which were filled with 
blood. “But the great-hearted men of the upper valley clothed 
themselves in the panoply of the Union, drew in a mighty 
inspiration from the sentiment of expanding human liberty, 
and fought four long years to regain the untrammelled free- 
dom of the great river from all its sources to the sea. The 
bones of our heroic dead who perished in that fearful strug- 
gle lie scattered along all the river shores from the Missouri 
to the gulf. But they did not die in vain. We owe it to 
their unfaltering courage that since the end of these years of 
battle, and we trust for all time to come, every rivulet that 
falls eastward down the rugged ranges of the Rocky moun- 
tains, or that ripples southward from the far springs of the 
Canadian frontier, or that leaps westward down the slopes of 
the Alleghanies, dances along all its winding way through 
the old Louisiana to the southern sea under the folds of the 
star-spangled banner and to the music of the Union. All 
hail to the memory of these heroes dead; and all hail to their 
comrades who live to salute the dawn of this day dedicated 
to the memory of their deeds! 
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EXPANSION A VITAL LAW OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Such is the outline of the story of Louisiana, first tossed 
to and fro between France and Spain, and then imperiously 
tossed by the French executive to the envoys of the United 
States. Later it was twice subjected to the wager of battle. 
Its acquisition is especially significant in our history, as it was 


the first enlargement of that original territory which our fath- 


ers thought sufficient for our children until the “hundredth _ 
generation.” Based upon Louisiana, the republic continued 
its expansion across the middle of the continent from the great 
ocean of the sunrise to the greater ocean of the sunset. Our 
republic did not dream yet of the wider expansion which was 
still enfolded in the shadow of her future destiny. She 
awaited the reappearance of the index finger of providence. 

But important events of our history have taught us one 
great truth of our heredity as a people. Expansion is in the 
blood of our race. Organized liberty demands a broadening 
sphere of action. A single generation may pause to organ- 
ize and utilize what a previous one has acquired. Buta suc- 
ceeding generation will reassert the inherent impulse of the 
race so long as barbarism remains on the earth unsubdued. 
Under christian auspices it is the providential law which 
from age to age opens up new regions to the influences of a 
higher civilization, and uplifts the inferior races by contact 
with the superior. The right to enforce civilized usages 
among mankind is higher and holier than the right to main- 
tain barbaric practices and inhuman laws. The better has an 
inherent moral right to expand over the worse. The justice 
and humanity of the motive will forever consecrate the on- 
ward movement with a divine sanction. Peace and order, 
liberty and prosperity, education and morality, have hitherto 
followed the adyancing flag of the American republic. Wild 
beasts have given place to peaceful herds and flocks. The 
wandering wigwam has been replaced by the settled home. 
The ground of the war-dance is occupied by the school house, 
and the pole hung with scalp-locks by the steeple of the 
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church. The vast desert spaces are now laughing with har- 
vests, and the various tribes of the white men are dwelling 
there in unity. Who*can doubt that such expansion is in 
accord with the purposes of the Almighty in the regeneration 
of the world? 

In this spirit and with such purpose the expansion of the 
republic has more widely advanced in later years. The benefi- 
cent changes to be wrought in the alien races may require a 
full generation or more for their accomplishment. The work 
of the school house is slow. The work of the church is dila- 
tory. But we have the glorious assurance of the past that 
we are now doing the will of the great ruler of nations while 
we follow our providential law. Since the middle of the last 
century we have been led on step by step beyond the ocean 
boundary of our continent, following the sun in his western 
course, until scores of islands of the southern and central 
Pacific have come peacefully under the dominion of the 
United States. The Alaskan Islands carried the jurisdiction 
of the republic within the longitudes of northern Asia. By 
an unforeseen emergency of the Spanish war, declared for 
another and a humane purpose, we came into the unexpected 
possession of the Philippine Islands, on the south of the 
Asiatic continent. Like Louisiana, their purchase and annex- 
ation were unforeseen by the statesmen and people of our 
country; and, like Louisiana, they will in the process of ciy- 
ilization reveal unexpected resources for the blessing of man- 
kind and for the advancement and security of the republic. 

A CENTURY OF GLORY. 

We look back with amazement and with gratitude upon 
this century of our history. The first year of the nineteenth 
century found our youthful nation barred on the west by our 
great mediterranean river, and shut off from the sea on the 
south, with the barriers guarded by two formidable military 
powers of Europe. Our incipient commerce was wantonly 
destroyed on the high seas, the common prey of warring 
European navies, without fear of reprisals or punishment. 
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Even the paltry powers of the Barbary coast levied tribute 
on our commercial vessels and held captured American citi- 
zens in slavery. Our political parties at home were more 
hostile to each other than to the foreigners who insulted our 
flag. The republic was neither respected nor envied, neither 
courted nor feared, by any power of Europe, or Asia, or 
Africa. 

But now, in the first year of the twentieth century, all 
this is changed. Our matured nation is in possession of the 
whole northern shore of the gulf, including all the peninsula 
of Florida, with her jurisdiction extended across the conti- 
nent to the shore of the Pacific, and leaping thence to the 
farthest coast of Alaska. Our flag floats over a thousand 
islands of the western ocean. It was the first to be welcomed 
in the harbors of Japan, of Korea, and of China as the em- 
blem of international peace and justice. The fame of our 
navy is wafted around the world by every wind that blows, 
and the flag that covers its guns assures protection to our 
commerce on every sea and in the harbors of every continent. 
The republic is respected and honored as one of the great 
physical and moral powers of the world. At home a common 
patriotism unites our political parties as never before. It has 
been exhibited during this month when all political parties 
in various parts of this great country have been assembling 
to greet and acclaim a president, who is himself the soul of 
patriotism and national honor. 

It is a marvelous expansion, a marvelous transformation, 
a miracle of the nations! 

Thanks be to the Almighty Power which has so directed 
our destiny that in this first summer of the new century, and 
in the third generation of the explorers of the west, the sun 
never sets upon the territory of the republic. That brilliant 
orb which today gilds the summit of this monument will shed 
his bright beams in every hour of his daily circuit around 
the globe upon some state or territory, some plain or moun- 
tain or island shore, over which floats the beneficent flag of 
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our expanded republic, carrying in its folds the assurance of 
peace and liberty, order and security, education and civiliza- 
tion to all the inhabitants. May this great memorial stand 
for ages to come to remind our children of the manly virtues. 
of their race, which in the nineteenth century made the re- 
public so glorious in the annals of history. 


THE RUSH TO IOWA. 


We yesterday saw Jas. Chisnell, Esq., of Summit county, 
just returned from the Decorah land office, Iowa, where with 
thousands of others he had been waiting for weeks for the 
purpose of entering some government land. The rush was 
so great that the crowd would fill up the passage way to the 
office at night and stand on their feet till morning, in order 
to be first in. Some froze their toes and some their feet, 


waiting for the office to open. This was called the “stair 


system.” The outsiders finally organized some three hun- 
dred strong and drew numbers from a hat for their turns, 
pledging to stand by one another, as against those who per- 
sisted in the stair system. Upon the drawing, printed num- 
bers were issued to the drawers, from 1 to 300, signed by 
the chairman of the committee, which certificates of numbers 


soon became currency, by bearing a premium of from $5 to 


$50 for those entitled to draw first. The officer could wait ° 


upon but four or five customers per day, which would throw 
the high numbers some months ahead. So Mr. Chisnell and 
others come home and wait a month or so when they expect 


to return in time to take their chances according to their 


numbers.—Cleveland (O.) Plaindealer, Feb. 20, 1856. 
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THEODORE SUTTON PA RVIN, 


Private Secretary to Gov. Robert Lucas, 1838-40; First Territorial Librarian, 1839; founder of the 
Masonic Library and Museum, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; distinguished as an 
educator, statesman, and historical collector, 


THEODORE S. PARVIN. 


BY CHARLES ALDRICH. 


This notice of the life and public services of Hon. Theodore 8. Parvin 
has been to some extent extracted from one which the writer published 
several years ago. 


Of all the enterprising young men who came to Iowa in 
territorial days, few, if any, have left so permanent an impress 
upon our history as the subject of this article. He had 
graduated from Cincinnati and Woodward Colleges and com- 
pleted his legal studies. At an opportune moment (early in 
1838) he met Gen. Robert Lucas, who had retired from the 
governorship of Ohio, receiving from President Martin Van 
Buren the appointment of first Governor of the new Territory 
of Iowa. Governor Lucas was at once most favorably im- 
pressed with the young man, whom he invited to accompany 
him to Iowa as his private secretary. An Iowa newspaper 
of that day paid a high compliment to “two cultured and 
accomplished young men who came with the Governor.” I 
only know that one of these gifted young men was Theodore 
S. Parvin—the name of the other I am unable to state. A 
Governor’s private secretary should be as good a man as the © 
Governor himself—his equal in mental culture and capacity 
for intellectual labor. Such a helper Mr. Parvin proved 
himself to be. This was the commencement of an active 
friendship which only ended with the death of the Governor, 
at Iowa City, in 1853. How useful young Parvin became to 
the Governor and how implicitly he was trusted we shall 
see further on. 

Theodore Sutton Parvin was born in Cedarville, Cum- 
berland county, New Jersey, on the 15th day of January, 
1817, and had therefore entered upon his 85th year. His 
death occurred at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on the 28th day of 
June, 1901. Of his boyhood and youth Iam unable to speak, 
though we may confidently believe that his early life was 
characterized by sobriety, industry, and thorough devotion 
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to the studies which fitted him so admirably for his future 
career of usefulness and‘Honor. He and Gov. Lucas settled 
in the future city of Burlington, then a small village. In 
August of that year he appeared before the Hon. Thomas S. 
Wilson, of Dubuque, then an associate judge of the supreme 
court of the Territory, as an applicant for admission to prac- 
tice at the bar. An interesting anecdote concerning that 
event has been narrated to the writer. I am not certain, 
however, but it may have been published heretofore; at all 
events, it is worth repeating. Judge Wilson was at that time 
only 22 or 23 years of age—quite a juvenile piece of timber 
from which to construct a justice of the supreme court. But 
he acquitted himself with such ability and dignity that he 
remained in the judiciary a long time afterwards. Upon his 
arrival in the little village of Dubuque, Mr. Parvin repaired 
at once to the residence of Judge Wilson. Upon knocking 
at the door it was opened by a very young man, a mere boy 
in appearance. After the first greeting he asked: ‘“Is your 
father at home?” ‘He is not here,’ was the reply, ‘‘but 
what do you wish?” ‘Why, I came to see Judge Wilson.” 
“Well, sir, Iam Judge Wilson. What can I do for you?” 


. Quickly recovering from his surprise, he said: “I came to 


apply for admission to the practice of the law.” He was at 
once cordially invited to come in. I can give none of the 
particulars of the examination, but when he left the house 
he carried with him a certificate of admission ‘‘to practice 
in all courts of record in the territory aforesaid.’ This 
certificate was written out and signed by “T. S. Wilson, 


one of the associate judges of the supreme court in and 


for the territory of Iowa.’’ There were no printed blanks 
for that purpose in those days. This was the first admission 


of an attorney in the territory, and the original certificate 
several years ago found a permanent lodgment in The 


Aldrich Collection of autograph letters, manuscripts and 
portraits now in the State Historical Building. 
During this same year Goy. Lucas, whose Andrew Jack- 
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son face used to appear on the bills of the old State Bank of 
Iowa, appointed Mr. Parvin Territorial Librarian. About 
this time he sent him east to purchase books for the founda- 
tion of the Territorial library—the basis of the present State 
library—to the amount of $5,000. On his return Gov. Lucas 
receipted to him for the books, and the receipt, with Mr. 
Parvin’s commission as librarian, are also in the Collection 
above mentioned, 

Right here it may be well to repeat what I have written 
elsewhere and more than once: Mr. Parvin should have been 
kept in the position of Territorial and State Librarian from that 
time forward during his active life, for he has had few equals 
in the Middle West as a collector of literary wares, books, an- 
tiquities, materials for history, etc., etc. Wisconsin had such 
a worker—Lyman C. Draper, who retained his position until 
1887, when he was forced to retire by reason of the infirmi- 
ties of age. Draper was just such an active, energetic, 
earnest collector, and the consequence is, that Wisconsin pos- 
sesses collections surpassing all others in the West, and 
scarcely paralleled in the Union. Mr. Parvin was not retained, 
and our State drifted into the senseless policy of appointing 
librarians—with few exceptions—for political reasons and 
for short terms. Asa natural consequence the libraries of 
both states have been most conspicuous—one for its extent 
and value, and the other for its moderate proportions aside 
from the department of law. I have always believed that 
had Mr. Parvin been retained in that office, Iowa would have 
been fully abreast of Wisconsin. The State would now 
possess invaluable collections, and best of all, they would 
have cost the State comparatively little beyond the expense 
of housing and taking care of them. In making such col- 
lections the great point of difficulty is in getting the proper 
quarters for their arrangement and display. Gifts naturally 
flow into libraries and museums as if by gravitation—if the 
collector is wide awake and alert, like Parvin and Draper, 
Had Mr. Parvin been retained the great collection would 
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long ago have become precious beyond any estimate. 
It is strange that the mén who made our laws failed to real- 
ize and comprehend facts so simple and palpable. 

_The next position to which Mr, Parvin was appointed was: 
that of district attorney for the middle district of Iowa, in 
the year 1839. In 1840 he was elected secretary of the ter- 
ritorial council. From 1847 to 1857 he was clerk of the 
United States district court. In 1840-50 he was county 
judge. This was a position in those days of much power 
and responsibility, as these so-called judges not only exer- 
cised all the duties of surrogates or probate judges, but also 
(with more of real power) discharged most of the functions 
now exercised by the boards of county supervisors. They could 
lay out roads, build bridges or court houses, and run their 
counties into almost any depth of indebtedness. Some north- 
western counties were more than twenty years paying the 
debts incurred in the reign of the county judges. The eastern 
counties happily had little or no difficulty in that direc- 
tion. Mr. Parvin’s administration was both clean and suc- 
cessful. He was for one term register of the state land office, 
1857-8. From 1860 to 1870 he was professor of the natural 
sciences in the Iowa State University, acting also as secretary 
of the Iowa Historical Society during the years 1864, ’5 and 
6. He was one of the founders of THe ANNALS OF Iowa 
which he edited many years. He was a valued contributor 
to its pages from the beginning. Those old volumes have 
become so precious that librarians and historical students are 
now asking for their republication. 

Doubtless the most important service rendered by Mr. 
Parvin to the State of lowa—far-reaching in its consequences—. 
was his aid in defeating the constitution of 1844. The con- 
stitutional convention of that year named the Missouri river 
as the western boundary of the proposed State, but congress 
curtailed these fair dimensions by cutting off from north to 
south about one-third of the proposed area bordering on the 
Missouri river and sent the constitution back to be ratified 
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BY THE GOVERNOR. 


HON. THEODORE 8S. PARYIN’S COMMISSION AS TERRITORIAL LIBRARIAN, 
The original document from which the above engraving was made, is now preserved in The Aldrich Collection, in the Historical Department of Iowa. 
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by a vote of the people. The late Lieutenant-Governor 
Enoch W. Eastman, Major Frederick D. Mills,* and T. S. 
Parvin, vigorously stumped the territory in opposition to the 
adoption of this constitution, and at each of two elections the 
following year it was rejected. If the reader will take any 
map of Iowa and rule off one-third of its territory from north 
to south on the western side, he will readily see and appre- 
ciate what the State would have been deprived of by the 
adoption of that constitution. It required stalwart courage 
on the part of these eloquent young men to oppose what it 
is no injustice to call an iniquity—for the adoption of that 
constitution was demanded by the leading political influences 
of the territory, sustained and supported by the administra- 
tion at Washington. There were United States senatorships 
to be filled, and other choice plums to be distributed, and 
men who were looking for promotion were in a hurry to see 
the territory blossom into a State! The credit of preventing 
the adoption of the constitution of 1844 is due to Theodore 
S. Parvin and his two associates on the stump. 

Since the introduction of Freemasonry into Iowa in 1840, 
Judge Parvin has been its foremost representative. He 
served as grand master in 1852. For some time before that 
year he had been grand secretary. At the end of his 
grand mastership he was again chosen grand secretary, a 
position he held until his death. Through his timely and 
persistent efforts the headquarters of the fraternity were es- 
tablished at Cedar Rapids in 1885. A fund of some $20,000 
had been accumulated and this was wisely devoted to the erec- 
tion of a large fire-proof grand lodge museum and library build- 
ing. For many years, probably as far back as 1840, he had 
been a collector of the publications of various secret orders, 
especially those relating to Masonry. These, with rare gen- 
erosity, he presented to the grand lodge of Iowa, continuing 
his collections with a zeal which knew no abatement and only 


*Major Frederick D. Mills commanded a battalion in the war with Mexico and was 
killed at the battle of Churubusco, August 20, 1847. 
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ceased with his life. That library now contains more Masonic 
books than any other in the world, aside from those relating 
to all other secret orders. But it is by no means narrowed 
down to these specialties. It contains many early books and 
documents relating to Iowa, with considerable collections in 
history and general literature, making up a library at once 
varied and comprehensive, aside from its leading feature. 
There is also a large collection of miscellaneous books pub- 
lished in this State. The new and commodious edifice gave 
Mr. Parvin ample room and scope to indulge his born pro- 
clivity for collecting. It would be a difficult task to attempt 
to set forth the contents of the building. The museum has 
grown so rapidly that more space is necessary for the ade- 
quate display of the constantly accumulating materials. 
These include geological and natural history specimens, pre- 
historic stone implements, arms, coins, autograph letters, 
manuscripts, works of art, and hundreds of objects which 
may be set down as curios or bric-a-brac. One new and very 
interesting item had just been received at the time of one of 
my visits. It was an especially fine collection of stalac- 
tites and stalagmites from the Dubuque mineral caves, suf- 
ficient to fill a large case. These were searched for and 
brought out of the underground darkness by Mr. N. R. Par- 
vin, the son, and for many years a most worthy and efficient 
coadjutor of the grand secretary. These formations were 
known to be very beautiful and most desirable additions to 
the museum, and there seemed no other way to get them than 
by personal effort. The best thought connected with these 
interesting objects is that they grew into forms of beauty 
beneath our own soil. Such is the spirit with which the Par- 
vins have always labored in building up their Masonic Mu- 
seum and Library, which years ago became one of the most 
remarkable enterprises in our State. 

Mr. Parvin, as I have sufficiently set forth, was a most 
intelligent as well as an omnivorous and almost universal col- 
lector. A great many of these collectors are a stingy sort of 
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folk. That would seem to be the most natural thing in the 
world, for a collector, like Oliver Twist, is “always wanting 
more.’ Things must be kept or there can be no collection. 
Mr. Parvin, although so earnest and devoted a collector him- 
self, was always liberal and helpful to other Iowans in the 
same work. I have personally known him to hand over 
rare and cherished objects to a brother collector, who seemed 
to be looking upon them with longing eyes. He was anxious 
that other state collections should be kept growing. Neither 
selfishness nor envy entered into his mental constitution. 

To the library of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, the 
library of the State University, the State Library, the State 
Historical Society, the State Historical Department and The 
Aldrich Collection, he has been an open-handed, liberal con- 
tributor—and to all but the two last named, for a longer period 
than the life-time of a generation. To the first he has given 
large collections of scientific books, and many specimens of 
great interest to the students of natural history, ethnology 
and archaeology; and the library of the State Historical So- 
ciety at lowa City owes to him a large portion of its most. 
precious contents. His gift of early Iowa documents is val- 
uable beyond estimate—for it is now quite impossible to du- 
plicate it. And to these he added bound files of early and 
later Iowa newspapers, and a large case filled with geologi- 
cal specimens, prehistoric stone implements, with many out- 
of-the-way objects and curios of greater or less value. 

His gifts to the Iowa State Library of early statute laws 
and public documents were valuable beyond estimate. Printed 
at first in small editions, they had gone entirely out of print 
and could be had nowhere else. This rare generosity enti- 
tles him to the lasting gratitude of every intelligent Iowan, 
for without these precious documents, many important points 
of our history would forever remain undetermined. 

His memory will be perpetuated in all the directions 
named. The memories of men stand little chance of preser- 
vation unless they are embalmed in printed books which are 
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gathered into biathtie libraries. If memories are not so per- 
petuated they speedily ‘perish. Of the Iowa men who filled 
the public eye twenty-five years ago, how few are remem- 
bered today! They have come and gone like the ephemeras 
of a soft night in June! But in the libraries I have named 
the reader in distant future years, will find multiplied and 
most precious gifts from the free and ever-generous hand of 
Theodore S. Parvin. They will also preserve the names and 
records of other men, and not at all unlikely, of many who 
looked upon his own work with coldness and distrust, doing 
their best to thwart or embarrass him in his earnest and pat- 
riotic efforts. No other Iowa man has built for himself so 
many, or such permanent and abiding monuments; and if, as 
Daniel Webster said, speaking of himself, “the mould shall 
gather upon his memory,” there will be plenty of students of 
Iowa history, who will scrape the moss from the inscriptions. 

All honor, then, to the memory of him, the pioneer in 
this patriotic work—the preservation of the materials of early 
and later Iowa history. His will be one of the few names of 
Iowa men which will be imperishable. 

*  * 
. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Parvin was but slight 
—though I had known him well since 1857 by reputation, 
and had met him occasionally at the capitol of the State— 
up to the organization of the Pioneer Law Makers’ Associa- 
tion in 1886. From that time forward our relations grew 
into a cordial and friendly intimacy. He soon learned what 
I had in view in relation to founding and building up an 
Iowa Historical Department and Museum, and no man or 
enterprise ever had a more truly devoted friend than he be- 
came to me and my effort. He had long been recognized as 
the pioneer collector and museum builder in our State—anx- 
ious to extend his own work—but he gave me every possible 
aid and encouragement. His generosity lay not altogether 
in words, but he made the Department generous gifts and 
pointed the way to secure others. He many years ago secured 
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xpenditure of $5,031.57 for the first purchase of books for the library of Iowa Territory. The original paper was presen 
Mr. Parvin to The Aldrich Collection of Seana oot or Agnene Ube and Portraits now in the Iowa Historical Department. 
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a fine oil portrait of himself by George H. Yewell, N. A. That 
had been hanging in the State Library, but he recently ex- 
pressed a strong preference that it should be placed perma- 
nently in the Historical Art Room under my charge. I could 
always ask, and always received, his hearty cooperation and 
judicious advice. He was as generous as he was uniformly 
just. If an article reached his collection which the general 
judgment would say should belong to the Historical Depart- 
ment of the State, he was ready to turn it over at once. Ours 
was an instance where two of a trade agreed. 

At one period, about the years 1891-3, he and his work had 
many enemies in the Masonic order, and at one of the elec- 
tions his majority for grand secretary was but a single vote. 
This was due to two causes—lIst, a feud in the order arising 
out of some question of rites or discipline, not known to the 
outside world; and 2d, from opposition to the founding and 
development of the Masonic Library and Museum. The 
Library and Museum at that time passed through the most 
critical period of their existence. Many doubted the utility 
of such a work—haying no appreciation of its necessity or 
uses. Some openly favored largely using the yearly accu- 
mulating funds in banqueting and junketing. In this respect 
the Masonic fraternity did not vary from many other secret 
or public organizations extant then and afterwards. This 
social work, the ambition to have ‘“‘a good time,” absorbs 
many great energies and prevents more than one associ- 
ation from achieving any high and permanent purpose. I 
would not decry the social feature, but why not also have in 
view the accomplishment of permanent purposes, looking to 
noble and patriotic ends? That idea was evidently Parvin’s 
inspiration at that most critical period, as it had been for 
more than half a century. I visited him on one of his 
gloomiest days in that time of doubt and uncertainty. 
His determination to struggle on was not in the least shaken, 
but his opposition was so bitter and his election had been 
achieved with such effort and won by so small a margin that 
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the outlook was a gloomy one. I know that he had fears. 
that his tenure of grand secretary and librarian might be 
very brief. He was certainly setting his house in order pre- 
paratory to leaving it. Possibilities in that direction could 
not be ignored, nor did they inspire cheerfulness. The 
statements in this paragraph I believe to be absolutely cor- 
rect, though I depend wholly upon my recollection of con- 
versations with Mr. Parvin and others. 

But what splendid results came from that majority of a 
single vote? The Masonic Library and Museum were saved 
to the order and the people of Iowa, and Parvin was retained 
to carry forward and develop his wise plans which reach out 
into the long future. “One majority” had turned the tide, and 
his opposition faded out and was heard of no more.. From that 
time his great undertaking steadily grew in appreciation and 
popularity. As his plans and purposes became more distinctly 
understood, so his own hold upon the confidence of the 
great fraternity yearly increased. He was re-elected year 
after year as the unanimous choice of the Grand Lodge. His 
last election took place when it was known that he had but 
a few days to live, and a committee was sent to carry the 
news to him on his death bed. Such positions of implicit 
trust and confidence, continued for half a century, seldom 
come to anyone. To no other Iowa man has been vouchsafed a 
career so unique, or in a larger measure useful to the State 
and the people. Never an office-seeker, he was in public 
life from the time he crossed the Mississippi until he 
breathed his last. His life was filled with good works and 
they live after him. 


JARED FerGuson died at Decorah, Iowa, September 1, 
1895. He was born at Bolton, Conn., February 11, 1794, 
and was therefore 101 years, 6 months and 19 days old. He 
was a soldier of the war of 1812, and was believed by his. 
friends to have been its last survivor in Iowa. 
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ROBERT 8S. FINKBINE, 

Representative from Johnson county, in the 10th and 11th gen- 
eral assemblies, 1864-’66; member of the board of com- 
missioners in charge of the erection of the new 
capitol, and superintendent of construc- 
tion, 1872-’84; member of the board 
of public works of the city 


of Des Moines, 
1890-’94, 


ROBERT S. FINKBINE AND HIS ASSOCIATES IN 
THE ERECTION OF THE IOWA CAPITOL. 


BY HON. PETER A. DEY. 


I have been asked by some of my friends to write out the 
remarks I made at Mr. Finkbine’s funeral. As there are 
some facts that are probably known only to myself, it will be. 
necessary, to give a correct view of the situation and the re- 
lations of parties to each other, for me to go further into 
detail than was suitable on that occasion. This is my reason 
for bringing in the early history of the Capitol building be- 
fore Mr. Finkbine’s connection with it. 

The General Assembly, by an act approved April 13, 
1870, appointed a board of Capitol Commissioners consisting 
of one member from each of the congressional districts of 
the State, two commissioners at large—Gen. G. M. Dodge 
and Hon. James F.. Wilson, named in the act—and the Gov- 
ernor, who was ex-officio president of the board, If practi- 
cable, the management of the work should be under the 
charge of an Iowa superintendent, and preference should be 
given Iowa material. Under this latter clause the board 
made chemical and physical tests of the building stones of 
the State, more thorough and complete than had been made 
before or have been since. As the result of these they 
adopted for the foundation the oolitic limestone which is found 
on the Iowa river in Tama county, and which seemed to have 
successfully withstood all the tests. Some newspaper at- 
tacked the oolitic stone, claiming that it would not resist the 
action of water and frost. This attack was followed by many 
of the newspapers of the State, and the board losing all con- 
fidence in their tests, hastened to undo their work and select- 
ed the Bear Creek stone, found in an undeveloped quarry, 
which had never been tested by use or otherwise. This selec- 
tion satisfied everybody, and criticism ceased. The Bear 
Creek stone would seem to have been good, but the quarry 
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ran out and failed to furnish the requisite amount; the re- 
maining stone put in the foundation by this board were ob- 
tained in Van Buren county from Rock Creek. The latter, 
while possibly good stone, were quarried late in the fall, and 
being full of water were badly shattered during the severe 
winter of 1871 and 1872. An investigating committee ap- 
pointed by the legislature took a great deal of testimony as 
to the condition of the masonry in the foundations. Among 
them Guy Wells, an eminent engineer and contractor, after 
examining the walls, reported that sixty-seven stone should 
be removed. This unfortunate condition brought more cen- 
sure upon the commission than was deserved. The Demo- 
cratic papers attacked them bitterly because they were se- 
lected on purely partisan lines. The Republican papers 
failed to defend because the proof of a lack of either knowl- 
edge or capacity was evident. 

The general assembly of 1872 retired the old board and 
selected four commissioners, two from each political party. 
The act amended and approved April 10, 1872, read as fol- 
lows: ‘There shall be established a board of commissioners 
consisting of the Governor, who shall be ex-officio president 
of the board, John G. Foote of Des Moines county, Maturin 
L., Fisher of Clayton county, and R. 8. Finkbine and Peter 
A. Dey of Johnson county.’ The members of this board 
were required to give bonds in the sum of $50,000, and were 
charged with the execution of the provisions of law in re- 
spect to the erection of the capitol. Their first important 
duty was to inspect the work already done and remove any 
part thereof, that, in their judgment, did not conform to pro- 
per standards of materialand workmanship. They were lim- 
ited to the expenditure of $1,380,000, which was appropri- 
ated, and were required to direct their action with a view of 
the completion of the building for the sum of $1,500,000— 
$100,000 to be expended in that year, and $125,000 annu- 
ally thereafter. 


As I am the only one left of the men selected, I feel that 
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I can speak freely, for there is no association of my entire 
life that I look back to with more satisfaction. John G. 
Foote was a merchant who had been reasonably successful in 
the management of his personal matters, and had practically 
retired at the time he came upon the board. Strictly hon- 
est and conscientious, he treated every matter that came up 
as he did his own affairs, and although liberal within the 
lines of strict justice, he never allowed sentiment or friend- 
ship to warp his judgment. He was early made chairman of 
the finance committee and held that position uninterruptedly 
until the commission was discharged by legislative enact- 
ment. So accurately were his accounts kept, (all payments 
going through his hands,) that the experts appointed by Gov. 
Wm. Larrabee, after months of examination, found a dis- 
crepancy of about two dollars, which Mr. Foote always insist- 
ed was their error, not his. He did not claim any special 
knowledge of mechanical construction, nor what material it 
was best to use under various conditions, but had an abiding 
faith in Mr. Finkbine’s judgment. He rarely made any mis- 
takes. I happened to be in Burlington a day or two before 
his death and saw him. He said, “I can live but a short 
time; it is best that I should go. During my illness I have 
thought a great deal about the capitol and my associates, and 
it has been a special source of satisfaction to me to know that 
an expenditure of nearly three million dollars was made and 
that there was no criticism from any source on the board. 
I shall die happy in the thought that the building of the cap- 
itol was an honest and wise expenditure of public money and 
that ours was a trust faithfully carried out.” 

The next member mentioned in the law was Maturin L. 
Fisher of Clayton county. Mr. Fisher had been president of 
the senate and a prominent figure in political and educational 
matters in the State. To the study of architecture he had 
devoted much time and attention. With all the classic orders 
he was familiar; he had studied the gothic and the renais- 
sance architecture. He knew the quarries from which the 
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stone in all the great buildings of Europe were taken, and. 
was familiar with the analysis of all building stone promi- 
nently in use. Strictly honest in thought and deed and with 
the learning of the scholar, Mr. Fisher was an encyclopedia 
from which the board drew information. Like Mr. Foote he 
had to depend to a certain degree upon others for the appli- 
cation of what he knew to existing circumstances. His death 
occurred to his own and our regret before the building was 
sufficiently advanced to give him the fullidea of whatit would 
be. Mr. Foreman, his successor, was a lawyer, a man of con- 
siderable ability, and well fitted for the position. The diffi- 
cult questions were, however, generally settled before he 
came on the board, so that his action did not impress itself 
as strongly as that of the earlier members. 

Gen. Ed Wright was early elected secretary, and after- 
wards, assistant superintendent. He devoted himself to the 
duties of his position with an energy and industry that made 
him invaluable. He had not the mechanical or technical 
knowledge of Mr. Finkbine, but the fidelity with which he 
discharged the trust gave him the full confidence of the 
board. No truer man ever held a public office. 

The original board in their final report made the recom- 
mendation that, in the opinion of the board, it was the best 


policy for the State that the board of capitol commissioners: 


should consist of not to exceed three persons, in which both 
parties should be represented, who should be appointed for- 
the time occupied in building the capitol, subject to removal 
by the governor or legislature, for cause only, and that they 
should be paid a salary that would justify them in giving 
their whole time to the discharge of their duties during the 
continuance of the work. 


The general assembly had learned by experience that it 


was not wise to continue the construction of the capitol by a 
purely partisan commission, and divided the members between 
the two political parties, retaining the governor as chairman 


of the board. Messrs, Foote and Finkbine were selected by 
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the Republican caucus; Mr. Fisher and myself by the Dem- 
ocratic caucus. My selection was due to the influence of the 
Hon. John P. Irish, a member of the house from Johnson 
county, who had been largely instrumental in securing the 
passage of the law and the appropriations. His brilliant ad- 
dresses on the subject always filled the hall. Among the 
friends of the measure he was clearly foremost. 

Shortly after the passage of the amended act the gover- 
nor called a meeting of the board. Mr. Finkbine and I went 
to Des Moines on thesame train. For the first time we talked 
over the duties imposed upon us, and discussed the best 
methods of managing the work. We agreed that we needed a 
superintendent who was more than capable. Before reach- 
ing Des Moines Mr. Finkbine said, “I would like to be super- 
intendent of the building. Will you vote forme?’ My 
reply was, that I would rather not answer that question now, 
but if insisted upon would do so. I had known Mr. Fink- 
bine about fifteen years, but only slightly; for some reason, 
possibly political, I was prejudiced against him, and in addi- 
tion had grave doubts as to his experience and capacity to fill 
the place, which we all recognized as a difficult one. In 
fact I knew no one whom I thought quite up toit. Mr. 
Fisher had this feeling in a greater degree, and expressed it 
to me in strong terms. 

After one or two meetings it was agreed that Mr. Fink- 
bine and I should examine the foundations already in and 
report what repairs were deemed necessary. This we did 
thoroughly and carefully, and at the end of the second day 
he asked what my conclusions were. To my answer that 
every stone must come out, he replied, ‘I had not gone as 
far as that, but perhaps you are right. Whether the capitol 
costs the State fifty thousand dollars more or less is a matter 
that will soon be forgotten, but any failure in the foundation 
will be a source of regret as long as the building stands.” 

As stated above, the commissioners were limited in the 
cost of the building to an expenditure of $1,500,000. The 
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plans adopted by the former board were not changed except 
in detail, and it is but justice to say that for the purpose de- 
signed it would even now be difficult to better them. Mr. 
Finkbine and I were designated a committee to determine 
whether the plan adopted could be built for that amount. 
Most of the estimates he made. We reported against any 
changes in the plan already adopted, but thought the build- 
ing could be put under roof by using cheap material, iron 
columns, wooden floors, and common glass, and that, leaving 
off domes and ornament generally, it might be made habit- 
able. 

The next general assembly gave the commission $250,- 
000 in addition to the $1,500,000 already appropriated and 
instructed them to put in proper material. It soon became 
apparent that the people of the State wanted about as good 
a building as could well be constructed, and for this were 
willing to pay what it was worth. From that time the ques- 
tion of cost was largely eliminated when good work entered 
into competition with inferior. 

It was necessary to remove and replace the defective walls 
and to get ready for future operations. Mr. Finkbine pro- 
posed to take charge of this work, as a member of the board, 
at the per diem fixed in the law. This was agreed to. The 
removal of the old walls showed such a condition of disinte- 
gration that the board had no fears of criticism as they 
dumped off the grounds the refuse of what had cost the 
State $52,000. In arranging and organizing his forces, and 
in the selection of stone and the testing cements, Mr. Fink- 
bine showed a knowledge that belonged to an expert, and, I 
think, favorably impressed every member of the board. It 
was not long before he was elected superintendent by unan- 
imous vote, and from that time he had no more hearty sup- 
port than from the Democratic members, who gave him their 
fullest confidence. This was not personal friendship, but a 
thorough conviction that no better man could be found. 
Until that time it was thought that the experience in large 
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buildings in the west had not been sufficient to produce com- 
petent men here. As time passed on, new questions arose, 
but I do not recall a single emergency that he had not plan- 
ned to meet. He knew the value of iron work and iron fram- 
ing quite as well as wood work and made his figures on con- 
tract material and labor that were always reliable. He was as 
familiar with the strains of thrust and tension as a bridge 
builder, and at the same time knew the cost of quarrying, 
dressing and laying stone, and the relative values of all cements 
inuse. Mr. Piquenard, the architect, died during the progress 
of the work. Shortly afterward I called Mr. Finkbine’s 
attention to what I feared was a miscalculation of weight on 
certain columns. He said, “I will figure this. You are an 
engineer and I a builder. The public would justly hold us 
responsible for any failure.” It was found that additional 
supports were necessary. This defect was remedied, but 
under conditions that detract somewhat from the symmetry 
of the corridors. 

Mr. Finkbine never attempted to belittle the acts of oth- 
ers, simply because opportunity offered. He was always de- 
sirous of stating their positions fully, and if he differed, he 
combatted their strong points fairly stated. I wish to illus- 
trate this trait of his character, as there was at one time 
some feeling on the part of members of the old commission, 
arising from a misunderstanding of facts that, in justice to 
all, should be fully and finally corrected, On the 23d day 
of November, 1871, the corner stone of the new capitol was 
laid with due ceremony. Addresses were made by the Hon. 
James F. Wilson, Governor Merrill and Hon. John A. Kas- 
son, and a poem was read by the Hon. J. B. Grinnell. On the 
corner stone the names of the commissioners and the archi- 
tect were carved. When, in removing the defective stone in 
the foundation, it became necessary to displace this, Mr. 
Finkbine had it carefully boxed and put it in the back end 
of one of the warehouses. The reason he assigned was that 
if it were seen about the grounds, some one would be inclined 
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to make this excuse for criticising the old board. It lay 
there for some months. » During the code session a member 
of the house introduced a joint resolution which directed that 
the names should be removed from the corner stone and that 
the word “Iowa” and nothing else should be carved upon it. 
The instructions of the legislature were carried out. This 
violation of good taste and the obliteration of the marks of 
an historic event were, by many, charged against Mr. Fink- 
bine, as taking an advantage of the men he had succeeded. In 
his nature nothing of this kind could exist, and every pre- 
caution that he could adopt was taken to prevent just what 
was done. 

He opposed the gilding of the central dome. This was 
largely copied from the dome of the Invalides in Paris, which 
was gilded. His idea was that the gilding was suggested by 
the bad taste and the predilection for tawdry ornament that 
belonged to the period of the First Empire. When, how- 
ever, the gilding was determined upon, he did all in his power 
to have the work well done and seemed to all intents well 
satisfied. He never afterward criticised it. 

I have said he knew accurately the value of labor and 
material. On one occasion an Indianapolis firm which had 
done some considerable work about the capitol was asked to 
bid upon some iron stairways amounting to a few thousand 
dollars. Mr. Finkbine had calculated the cost. Upon get- 
ting their bid, which was extremely high, he wrote them a 
note in which he stated that their figuring man was proba- 
bly not at home. Shortly after he received a telegram that 
their expert would be in Des Moines the nextday. As I had 
seen Mr. Finkbine’s figures, I had some curiosity to compare 
them and found a difference of only twenty dollars. 

There was one peculiarity about Mr. Finkbine that I have 
rarely noticed in anyone else. He had had very good early 
advantages, and his attainments in scholarship were unusual 
among mechanics of his day. He had learned by contact 
the mental processes of the mechanic and day laborer, and he 
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had the tact to draw out from them what they knew, without 
seeming to be a learner. He assumed the manners and fol- 
lowed closely the train of thought of the men with whom he 
mingled and rarely failed to extract something that he might 
in the future use.~ He was a student of Miami University, 
and while there learned how to study, which after all is the 
great desideratum of institutions of learning. The popular 
estimate of Mr. Finkbine is, that he was a rough unhewn 
block, and that out of his inner consciousness he evolved the 
qualities that made him master of every situation in which 
he was placed. There never was a greater mistake. He 
owed more than any man in his line, I ever knew, to mental 
training and study. This was balanced by that broad com- 
mon sense that prevented him from being a man with one 
idea. He was a builder, not an artist, and of the conceptions 
of the artist he knew little; but the model once made he 
could construct it in marble, stone, or metal so mechanically 
that it would be as imperishable as the material in which it 
was wrought. An example of this occurred in the north and 
south porticos of the capitol. The entablature between the 
central columns was of sandstone; the space so great that the 
stone was hardly able to bear its own weight, much less the 
mass above. Mr. Finkbine threw an arch from the columns 
and supported the stone by rods fastened to the entablature 
by lewises, all of which were so concealed that probably no 
one has ever questioned the strength of the material. A 
Chicago architect meeting this same difficulty in the old 
Chamber of Commerce, supported his entablature by heavy 
iron girders below and bolted them through, disfiguring the 
entire front. 

In this, as in al! contingencies that arose, Mr. Finkbine 
had thought out his plans and was ready to meet the exigen- 
cies. This ability to meet every emergency of life as it arises, 
is, in my judgment, true greatness. 

Fifteen years have passed since the commission was dis- 
banded. Yet Mr. Finkbine’s name is as thoroughly associ- 
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ated as ever in the popular mind with the building of the 
capitol. For the present‘generation it is his memorial, and 
may remain so longer than carved tablet would endure. 

_ Iowa City, Juny 20, 1901. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM SALTER, D. D. 


BY BEY. OHAS. E. PERKINS. 


Time lays his burden gently on the head 
Of those high-minded ones who love the truth, 
And follow her high lead. With stately tread 
Their feet press forward. Gentleness and truth 
Their course inspire; sweetness and light, 
Honor and faith attend their steps each day. 
So Time, who loves the righteous soul, his flight 
Makes manifest as softly as he may. 
And though the hair be silvered, and the flesh 
Pale to a finer whiteness, in the eyes 
The clear light shines, while warm and fresh, 
The heart, with loving fervor ever flies, 
And year by year the mind grows yet more nobly wise. 
Thus, thanks to God, life writes an unstained page, 
And shines most glorious in the gracious youth of age. 
—Congregational Iowa, May, 1901. 


BEAUTIES OF ABOLITIONISM.— When abolition was preach- 
ing against slavery it voted so that Texasshould be annexed and 
slavery extended. It pretended to be in favor of the aboli- 
tion of the black laws in Ohio, and voted so as to be sure that 
the friends of these same black laws might get into power. 
Its political consistency is very excruciating. It punishes 
where it pretends to heal—tortures where it proposes to 
soothe. It has a most lively sympathy for the suffering 
slave and permits the poor to die at its own door, It has a 
holy horror of wrong, and is quite contented with the social 
evils in its path. Amiable abolitionism! Verily thou art a 
contradiction.—Bloomington Herald, October 30, 1846. 


REV, WILLIS HERVEY BARRIS, D. D. 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman, geologist, and educator—one of the founders 
and curator of the Davenport (lowa) Academy of Sciences, 
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REV. WILLIS HERVEY BARRIS, D. D._ 


BY DR. CHARLES A. WHITE. 


Professor Willis Hervey Barris, D. D., died at his home 
in Davenport, Iowa, on June 10th, 1901, full of years and 
honors and of the loving esteem of all who knew him. His 
was a life of such usefulness to mankind, such devotion to 
high principles, and of such value to the State of Iowa, of 
which he was a citizen forty-six years, that it is fitting THE 
ANNALS should contain a record of at least its principal events 
and activities. 

Dr. Barris was born in Beaver county, Penn., on July 
9th, 1821, spent the years of his early boyhood at his father’s 
home and, in 1835, at the age of fourteen years, entered Al- 
legheny college at Meadville, Penn. Upon graduating with 
the degree of A. B. in 1839, he entered upon a post-gradu- 
ate course of civil engineering in the same college, which 
course he completed in 1841. In 1854 Allegheny college 
also conferred upon him the degree of A. M. At the time 
of his graduation the study of geology and that of biological 
sciences were not included in the curriculum of any Ameri- 
can college; but as a boy he became deeply interested in 
those studies and as he grew up to manhood that interest 
developed into mastery of several branches, of which geology 
and paleontology were his favorites, and in which he prose- 
cuted original studies with marked success. 

Upon completing his secular college studies, at the age of 
twenty-one years, he entered regularly upon his theological 
course and related studies, and was graduated, in 1850, 
from the General Theological Seminary at. New York city, 
the oldest theological institution of the Protestant Episcopal 
church in the United States. He was ordained priest by 
Bishop De Lancey of New York on September 19th, 1852. 

It was with such an educational equipment, and endowed 
by nature with a most congenial and catholic spirit, that he 
entered upon his chosen life work in 1851, when he became 
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assistant to the rector of St. Luke’s church at Rochester, N. 
Y., the Rev. Henry Lee, who afterward became bishop of 
Iowa. In the next year he became rector of St. Luke’s 
church at Brockport, N. Y. While engaged in the work of 
this village parish he yielded to the solicitation of Bishop 
Lee and also removed to Iowa, becoming rector of Trinity 
church at Iowa City in 1855. After four years’ labor at 
Towa City, in 1859, he became rector of Christ church at 
Burlington, Iowa, where he lived and labored until 1866. 
He was then called to the Ely professorship of ecclesiastical 
history (including Greek and Hebrew) in the theological 
department of Griswold college at Davenport; that chair 
having been created and endowed with special reference to 
securing the services of Dr. Barris as its occupant. He ac- 
cepted that important position and performed its duties with 
abundant success for twenty-five years. 

Although Dr. Barris was eminent as a scholar, a scientist 
and a citizen, he was above all a churchman; and no doubt 
his great services to the church at whose altars he ministered 
so faithfully, whose youth and candidates for its ministry he 
instructed so thoroughly, and in the management of whose 
organic and charitable affairs he took so active a part and 
performed such a multitude of laborious services, will be duly 
recorded in its special publications. In this sketch, therefore, 
I will refer to him mainly as a citizen, a scientist, and a per- 
sonal friend. 

At every place to which he was called to labor for the 
church he immediately applied himself in a hardly less ener- 
getic manner to two secular subjects. One was a thorough 
investigation of the geology of his district, and the other a 
personal identification of himself with the intellectual inter- 
ests of the community in which he lived, both within and 
without the pale of his church. His geological investiga- 
tions were accomplished by numerous, and often long, excur- 
sions on foot, and occasional journeys by conveyance; and 
the closeness of his observations made all their results of 
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scientific value. By means of his discreet association with 
his fellow citizens he became fully acquainted with the educa- 
tional status and needs of the whole community, from the 
lowest to the highest grades of instruction, and was always 
ready to give his aid and counsel toward their improvement. 
Wherever, within his reach, there were scientific associations 
or personal material for their formation, he at once became a 
leading spirit in their organization and spared no pains or 
labor to make them successful. 

These important secular labors of Dr. Barris began in 
Iowa while he lived at Iowa City. There he studied the 
Devonian formation of the Iowa river valley, and it was there 
he became a member of the board of trustees (which after- 
ward became the board of regents) of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, in 1858. Upon his removal to Burlington he found 
himself in the midst of a geological locality that, because of 
the richness of its rocks in certain fossils, especially the 
Crinoids, has become well known wherever geology is stud- 
ied. He at once began the investigation of these rocks and 
their fossils, made large collections of the latter and, during 
his whole residence at Burlington, he contributed largely to 
the creation of that scientific interest with which the Bur- 
lington limestone is now regarded by all geologists. Por- 
tions of his collections of the Burlington fossils went to the 
British museum, and his correspondence shows that the au- 
thorities of that great institution made flattering acknowl- 
edgment of their value. But the most important portion went. 
to the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Mass., 
and a letter from its founder, Prof. Louis Agassiz, speaks in 
the highest terms of the scientific value of the work that Dr. 
Barris was then doing in Burlington. Furthermore, a large: 
number of the new forms that have been described and pub- 
lished in works by various authors, notably in the great work 
of Wachsmuth and Springer on the Crinoids, were first dis- 
covered by Dr. Barris in the Burlington limestone and other 
Iowa formations. 
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Much as he loved Burlington and its rocks and hills, he 
could not withstand: thé inducement held out by Griswold 
college to enter upon educational work there; for the church 
had no better field of labor to offer any man, and he was 
known to be peculiarly fitted for the work. But in giving 
up his rectorship at Burlington and accepting the professor- 
ship at Davenport he merely changed the form of his work 
for the church and gave up only a part of his paleontological 
studies. Davenport also gave him a broader field for scien- 
tific usefulness than he had before enjoyed, and he entered 
upon his work there with singular devotion. Assoon as his 
college work was well established at Griswold he began to 
make a careful study of the geology of the region round 
about Davenport, and from time to time he published valu- 
able articles as results of those and previous studies, mainly 
in the reports of the Geological Survey of Illinois and the 
proceedings of the Davenport Academy of Sciences. He was 
largely instrumental in founding the Davenport Academy and 
one of its original members. He was made a member of its 
board of trustees at its first meeting and was elected its pres- 
ident in 1876. He held other important offices in the acad- 
emy, among which were those of curator and corresponding 
secretary, the laborious duties of which he performed many 
years. Indeed, he became so long and thoroughly identified 
with the executive work of that important institution that 
the citizens of Davenport, and even the members of the Acad- 
emy, were accustomed to think of it in connection with his 
personality. 

His establishment in educational work at Davenport to- 
gether with his previous and continued scientific work, made 
his name so well known, not only within, but far beyond, the 
limits of his State that he was made an honorary member of 
various scientific societies, and in 1869 Griswold college con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Many 
efforts were also made to secure his services in other institu- 
tions, both ecclesiastical and secular, some of which were so 
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important that they would have appealed strongly to the 
ambition of the ablest men. Although these “Macedonian 
cries” were responsively appreciated by Dr. Barris he saw 
the line of his duty too clearly drawn at Davenport to justify 
him in severing his connection with it there. He therefore 
wisely remained and finished his life work there, where his 
opportunities were ample and his surroundings congenial. 

It would be impossible, except in an exhaustive memoir, 
to discuss the various ways in which Dr. Barris made him- 
self conspicuously useful as a citizen, or to trace the benefi- 
cent influence of his life and teachings upon the people, both 
old and young, with whom he came in contact. Much of his 
work and influence must doubtless go unrecorded, but it will 
be only with death that those who knew him personally will 
cease to derive practical benefit from them. 

Dr. Barris was twice married. His first wife was Miss 
Caroline M. Harrison of Meadville, Penn., to whom he was 
united October 7, 1840. She died in 1850, leaving him with 
two young daughters, one of whom, Mary Elizabeth, survives 
and is now the wife of Archdeacon 8. R. J. Hoyt, D. D., of 
Davenport. His second wife was Miss Caroline P. Rathbone 
of Le Roy, N. Y., to whom he was united on May 9, 1854. 
She was his faithful and helpful companion through all the 
years of. his most successful and abundant labors, and now sur- 
vives him. Their three surviving children are Carrie Rath- 
bone, the wife of Mr. Edward S. Hammatt of Davenport, and 
the Misses Amanda Ganson and Bessie Lovering Barris. 

The accompanying portrait represents, to a good degree, 
his personal appearance, and suggests something of his per- 
sonality to those who knew him. Those who were thus fay- 
ored, however, will not need this memento to remind them 
of his genial manner, his frank and kindly speech, and his 
quickly responsive interest in everything that is good; and 
he was disposed to see “good in everything.” His tact 
and affability with both the wise and the ignorant were such 
that no one was ever embarrassed in his company, and his 
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sincerity and quiet dignity were such that no one ever 
thought of taking a liberty in his presence. My acquaint- 
ance with him began by means of the identity of the sub- 
jects of our scientific investigations, and we often met for an 
interchange of views. It was my good fortune to secure his 
confidence, and my privilege to call him my friend during 
more than forty years; and I never had an interview with 
him, or received a letter from him, that did not add to the 
sum of my life’s enjoyments, to my stock of knowledge, and 
to my confidence in humanity. He was an ideal friend, an 
eminently useful citizen, a profound scholar, a most efficient 
teacher, and a devoted Christian minister. The memory of 
such a man is a blessing to the State. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, SEPTEMBER 6, 1901. 


Mr. ABRAHAM SLIMMER of Waverly does not weary in 
well doing. His latest philanthropic proposal is for a free 
hospital for Bremer county. He proposes to give his home 
to the Sisters of Mercy, the same to be used exclusively for 
hospital purposes, and admission to be free to people of all 
races and religions. Here is a happy state of affairs; a Jew 
offers to give his money over to the care of a Catholic order 
who are to minister to the welfare of a community altogether 
Protestant.—Des Moines Leader, Sept. 7, 1901. 


DeatH oF JAMES G. Epwarps.—We are pained to hear 
of the death of that veteran editor and kind-hearted man, 
James G. Edwards, late of The Burlington Hawk-Eye. Mr. 
E. has been connected with the press of Iowa for thirteen 
years. In 1838 he established The Hawk-Eye in Burling- 
ton, where he continued its publication until a few weeks be- 
fore his death. He was an upright, warm-hearted man; a 
bold and vigorous writer, and an estimable citizen. 
—Keosauqua American, Aug. 9, 1851. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


BORN NILES, O., JAN. 29, 1843. 
SHOT AND FATALLY WOUNDED BY AN ANARCHIST, AT BUFFALO, N. Y., SEPT.S', 
DIED SEPTEMBER 14, 1901. 
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CHARLES MASON AND GEORGE H. YEWELL. 


Those who have read THE ANNALS during the past eight: 
years have not forgotten the several articles which have 
thrown a most favorable light upon the character and public 
services of the illustrious Charles Mason. How he early took 
his stand upon legal and judicial grounds against the en- 
croachments of human slavery, was set forth in the first case 
decided in the Supreme Court of Iowa Territory. This de- 
cision was copied into THE ANNALS, (3d series, Vol. 2, pp.. 
531-9,) from that rare first volume of Iowa Supreme Court 
Reports of 1839. With no thought of disparaging the labors of 
his associates, lawyers and judges of later years seem to arrive 
at the conclusion that the bulk of the work performed by the 
Territorial Supreme Court came from the brain and pen of 
Charles Mason. He was a many-sided, exceedingly able, 
accomplished man. He entered West Point Military Acad- 
emy July 1, 1825, and graduated four years later at the head 
of his class. The next man below him was Robert E. Lee, 
afterwards commander-in-chief of the Confederate armies. 
Joseph E. Johnston, O. M. Mitchell, the astronomer, and 
several others who afterwards rose to eminence, were his 
classmates. Immediately upon his graduation he was pro- 
moted to brevet second lieutenant in the United States en- 
gineers, and chosen principal assistant professor of engin- 
eering in the Military Academy. He continued teaching un- 
til December 31, 1831, when he resigned. The following 
year he was admitted to the bar at Newburg, N. Y. He was 
employed as editor of The New York Evening Post during 
the years 1835 and ’36. He settled in Burlington, Iowa, 
then in Michigan territory, in 1837, where he became aide- 
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de-camp to Gov. Henry Dodge. He was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Cotrt of Iowa Territory July 4, 1838, 
in which capacity he served until May 16,1847. In the lat- 


ter year he acted as attorney for the State of Iowa in the ad- 


justment of its southern boundary. He became one of the 
three commissioners to draft an entire code of laws for the 
Statein 1848. This is what is known as “The Code of 1851,” 
from the fact that that was the year in which it was adopted. 
From this time forward until his death, February 22, 1882, 
at Burlington, he held various state and federal offices, in all 
of which he gave evidence of the most distinguished ability. 

We present in this number of THE ANNALS the first of 
two articles from the pen of Mr. George H. Yewell, N. A., 
giving his recollections of Charles Mason. From his boy- 
hood Judge Mason was perhaps his closest and most valued 
friend—certainly one upon whose friendship he could always 
rely. The reader will agree with us that the writing of these 
articles was a labor of love upon the part of Mr. Yewell. 
They become the more valuable because they show a side of 
Mr. Mason’s character—graphically told in his own private 
letters—of which there has hitherto been little or no public 
knowledge. He realized instinctively that the struggling 
boy had real genius in the direction of art, and made it his 
business to seek his acquaintance, learn his ambitions, and 
give him early and substantial encouragement in the prose- 
cution of his studies. Aside from such facts as bear upon 
his own affairs, Mr. Yewell makes reference to a cruel slan- 
der which was circulated against Judge Mason. This he en- 
tirely refutes. At the outbreak of the rebellion Judge Ma- 
son tendered his services to the government in any capacity 
in which he could be useful. Having been educated by the 
nation, and graduated with such honors, there would seem 
to have been little doubt that he was fitted for active service 
and a high command in the army of the Union. His offer 
not only received no attention, but he was denounced as a 
“copperhead,” a man whese sympathies were against the 
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Union and with the Southern Confederacy. He had too 
much pride to beg government or state officials for a mere 
position. This slander, as Mr. Yewell shows, was wholly 
without foundation. Not only was Charles Mason as loyal 
to the government as any man in our State, but he had 
distinguished himself by his judicial protection of a colored 
man who would otherwise possibly have been given up to an 
alleged owner in Missouri. He had no love for “the peculiar 
institution,” as slavery was called in those days. It is to 
the lasting honor of the jurisprudence of Iowa Territory that 
the first decision of its supreme court discharged the alleged 
fugitive slave, Ralph, ‘from all custody and constraint,” and 
permitted him to go free. That decision was written by 
Judge Mason and will remain as long as Iowa has a history. 

Readers of THE ANNALS will prize the information which 
Mr. Yewell’s recollections present relative to his own career, 
though he tells the story very modestly. The interest of 
Judge Mason in the boy arose from seeing his crayon carica- 
tures of men and events in lowa City more than fifty years 
ago. Some of those drawings are still preserved on the walls 
of the State Historical Society, where they are valued be- 
yond price. Mr. Yewell became a student under Thomas 
Hicks in New York, and later a pupil of Thomas Couture, in 
Paris. His early pictures included scenes of common out- 
door life, with many Venetian and Egyptian subjects, the 
most of which have found their way into the leading art gal- 
leries, but for many years he has given his time to portrait 
painting, in which he has achieved a national reputation. 
The State of Iowa now owns nine of his portraits, all of which 
possess very great merit. These include the following names: 
Governors Chambers, Lowe and Kirkwood, Gen. G. M. Dodge, 
Hiram Price, Theodore S. Parvin, and Judges Charles Mason, 
John F. Dillon and George G. Wright. The Historical De- 
partment is in possession of four of his etchings and several 
of his original drawings. 

The articles and references to Judge Mason which have 
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heretofore appeared in our pages were directed more espe- 
cially to his career asa jurist. They are now admirably sup- 
plemented by these most interesting chapters by Mr. Yewell. 
Altogether they present a record of public services, of loy- 
alty to country, and of warm sympathy for those needing en- 
couraging words and assistance in the path of youthful effort, 
of which Iowans will always be proud. 


TRANSPORTATION IN WAR TIMES. 


Tn his article on “The Battle of Athens,” which appeared 
in the last ANNALS, Gen. Cyrus Bussey referred to Mr. Joseph 
Shepard, assistant general manager of the western division 
of the United States Express, who aided him in his hurried 
distribution of arms. This reference brought a letter from 
Mr. Shepard from which we extract the following: 

No doubt Gen. Bussey refers to a shipment from Keokuk to Council 
Blufis, Iowa, for the Fourth Iowa Infantry. I had charge of this business 
from Keokuk, and at Eddyville the entire shipment was transferred to the 
Western Stage Company’s coaches and transported through from there via 
Des Moines. The time consumed was from four to five days, and there 
were eighteen coach loads of arms. I wassuperintendent of our company 
during the war, and everything in Iowa that went by express was carried 
on the stage company’s coaches. I remember Gen. Bussey very well, and 


remember making a trip with him across Iowa about that time, when he 
was on his way to join some regiment in the south. 


This was a still later shipment of arms, which had been 
sent by Gen. J. C. Fremont to take the place of those which 
had been appropriated by Gen. Bussey to arm the companies 
along the border. Owing to the unsettled condition of that 
section of the country no effort was made by Gen. Bussey to 
have the arms returned. Col. D. B. Hillis, who succeeded 
him as aide-de-camp to the governor, took charge of them, 

Mr. Shepard is still actively engaged in managing the 
large affairs of the U. S. Express Company at Chicago, 
though he is not far from 73 years of age. Forty years ago 
few pioneers in Iowa were more widely known. He could 
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count among his personal friends such names as those of 
Goy. Kirkwood, Gen. G. M. Dodge, Judges George G. 
Wright and Caleb Baldwin, and other leading men of that 
day. When he left the old farm in Cattaraugus county, N. 
Y., where he was reared, he started to learn the trade of a 
printer. He was a clean, well-behaved country lad, his heart 
overflowing with kindness and good humor, bright and jovial, 
seldom or neyer at variance with his juvenile associates in 
the little old-fashioned country printing office. His raiment, 
however, was after a style which the effusive reporter of these 
days would describe as ‘‘’way back.” The shirt, for instance, 
was made of home-grown wool, by no means remarkable for 
fineness, colored ‘‘madder red,” with a wide turn-down col- 
lar. But in those days “we boys” were glad to get those 
stout woolen shirts, spun and woven by our good mothers, 
even when we went to the county seat to learn to be printers, 
He wrought at his trade for several years, becoming widely 
known as arapid pressman. He could print ‘a token” —240 
sheets—on a hand press, in much less time than any other 
man in Cattaraugus, Chautauqua or Erie counties, N. Y., or 
in Erie county, Pa. One traveling in that region may even 
now hear aged printers speak of “Joe Shepard,” the fast 
hand-pressman of fifty years ago. He “still lives” therea- 
bouts in the legends of the craft. But he gave up printing 
for a humble place in the employment of the U. S. Express 
Co. From this starting point, through industry, undivided 
attention to business, and fidelity to the interests of his em- 
ployers, he rose steadily step by step until he became the as- 
sistant general manager of the company’s western depart- 


ment, 


“RED DOG’ MONEY—ANOTHER WORD. 


The two following paragraphs were accidentally omitted 
from our comment on Maj. Sherman’s article on the State 
Bank of Iowa, which appeared in the last number of THE 
ANNALS. We print them here because they contain certain 
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interesting facts bearing upon the condition of Iowa money 
matters prior to 1858. **— 

Some instances of the common experiences of men at that 
day will plainly indicate the character of the famous “red- 
dog” currency. Mr. Robert McNulty, an old soldier of the 
Fourth Iowa Infantry, relates that he once started from Des 
Moines, as one of four drivers of ox teams, bound for Bur- 
lington or Keokuk for merchandise for Mr. William Moore— 
better known about the “Raccoon Forks,” where he still 
abides, as “Billy Moore.” There were four wagons in the 
expedition, each.drawn by three or four yokes of oxen. The 
party in charge, when about fourteen miles from the capital, 
learned that the “red-dog’’ money which he was taking with 
him to pay traveling expenses was worthless out of sight of 
home. The farmers would not take it in exchange for corn 
for the oxen. A halt was therefore called and he returned 
to Des Moines, where Mr. Moore furnished him with differ- 
ent, if not better, money. This delay caused the ‘“expedi- 
tion” to lose two days. 

Maj. Sherman also states that when he went east in those 
days, he was compelled to carry three kinds of currency. 
That which was good to the Mississippi was worthless from 
that point east. Another lot would pay expenses from the 
river to the states of Ohio and Pennsylvania. From there 
on to New York City eastern currency alone could be used. 


COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


In Tue Annats for July (p. 154-5) we gave a summary 
of the effort in Washington, Pa., to found a county histori- 
cal society, heartily commending the movement. Since the 
appearance of that article commencements have been made 
in at least two Iowa counties. The pioneer in this movement. 
is the county of Lucas, where the effort had the hearty sym- 
pathy of that good man and eminently useful citizen, Col. 
Warren S. Dungan, so well known as state senator and lieu- 
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tenant. governor. This organization dates from June 10, 


1901, when a constitution and by-laws were adopted and offi- 
cers elected. The officers are as follows: President, Warren 
S. Dungan; vice-president, Thomas Gay; secretary, Miss 
Effie M. Dungan; treasurer, B. F. Bates; curator, Miss Mar- 
garet W. Brown. The object of the society is “to collect 
and purchase books, papers and records, writings and relics, 
legal, military and other materials, relating to the history of 
Lucas county, Iowa, but may include such material as is illlus- 
trative of the history of the State and Nation.” This pio- 
neer society starts out with every prospect of success. Col. 
Dungan is a collector of historical data, and has himself had 
occasion to make many researches in genealogy and local 
history. 

The next society to perfect its organization was that of 
Decatur county, the location of which is the town of Lamoni. 
The officers are as follows: President, Fred M. Smith; sec- 
retary, Ed. L. Kellogg; assistant secretary, Carrie Judd; 
curators, K. C. Kellogg and P. A. Smith. 

Such a society is much talked of in Boone, but as yet no 
action has been taken. Some preliminary steps have also 
been taken in Scott county. 


IOWA SCIENTISTS. 


Dr. Charles R. Keyes, of Des Moines, published a highly 
suggestive article in The Arena, New York, for July, 1901, 
on “Geology in the Twentieth Century,” in which he sums 
up the progress made in the past, and outlines to some ex- 
tent the problem which confronts investigators in this great 
and constantly expanding field of knowledge. This article 
was written with such wide information, and is so complete 
in itself, that it would not be just to attempt to copy any 
brief portion of it. It should be read asa whole. We men- 
tion it, however, for the purpose of stating that he enumer- 
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ates eight “names most prominently associated with glacial 
work.” These names are those of Penck, Giekie, Croll and 
Schmidt in Europe, and Chamberlain, McGee, Dawson and 
Leverett in this country. ‘As long,” writes Dr. Keyes, ‘‘as 
geology lasts the works of these scientists will remain clas- 
sics.”’ Our readers will share the pride of the editor of THE 
ANNALS, when we state that Messrs. McGee and Leverett 
were born in Jowa. The first named is in the prime of life 
with the promise of many years of scientific study before 
him. Mr. Leverett is still a young man, whose residence is 
Denmark, Lee county, lowa. Each has made a world-wide 
reputation as an original investigator. 

In this connection—as a scientist of the same distin- 
guished class—we may also include the name of Hon. Frank 
Springer, now of Las Vegas, N. M. He is a paleontologist 
of the highest rank, the author of original work which is 
known and recognized in all enlightened countries. - He also 
was born in Lowa. 


REVOLUTIONARY HEROES HONORED. 


A very commendable disposition exists on the part of 
many people besides the Sons and Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion to do honor to their illustrious ancestry, and this in num- 
berless instances has been productive of results which meet 
with widespread approval. Several years ago Mr. Kendall 
Young, the founder of the library at Webster City which 
bears his name, while on a visit to the state of Maine, ascer- 
tained that the monument erected at the grave of his grand- 
father—one of the famous Boston Tea Party of 1773—had 
nearly disappeared through the natural decay of its material. 
He immediately ordered the erection of a monument of solid 
Maine granite at the patriot grave, with an inscription set- 
ting forth the memorable service of his ancestor. Quite re- 
cently Mrs. George White Potter of Burlington, Iowa, has 
succeeded in establishing the genealogical record, from the 
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immigrant ancestor, of her great-grandfather, Silas Aldrich, a 
soldier of the revolution, The place where he was buried 
being well known, Mrs. Potter wrote the secretary of war, 
‘suggesting the removal of the remains of Silas Aldrich to 
the military cemetery at West Point. Secretary Root at 
‘once ordered this to be done, and the removal and reinter- 
ment were carried out under his direction. The military his- 
tory of Silas Aldrich runs in this wise: he joined Washing- 
ton’s army as a water boy at the age of nine years, but as 
soon as he was old enough he enlisted and served under Col. 
Humphrey Greaton, as a soldier, until the close of the war. 
He was at Valley Forge during the terrible winter of 1777- 
8 when the army endured such terrible hardships, of which 
he had his full share. The official records show that he par- 
ticipated in many battles. 


DISCOVERY OF MINERAL COAL IN AMERICA. 


The most important factor in the recent unparalleled ad- 
vancement of our industrial activities is the existence, under 
easily accessible conditions, of exhaustless quantities of cheap 
fuel in the form of mineral coal. The discovery of this sub- 
stance in America has been commonly ascribed in time to 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and in place to 
Pennsylvania. We now know that there are still earlier 
records. 

It is therefore a fact that deserves more than passing 
mention, that the first discovery of mineral coal in this coun- 
try did not take place in regions first settled by the white 
man, in districts where it is now most extensively mined, and 
known to be widely distributed, but in the very heart of the 
American continent. Among the very earliest discoveries 
are those in the Mississippi valley, very close to the present 
boundaries of our own State. This was nearly fifty years 
before coal was recognized in the Pennsylvania region. 
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The earliest record of the existence of mineral fuel in the 
form of coal in this country appears to be that of the Jesuit 
missionaries in the Assiniboine country. As early as 1659, in 
referring to the Poualak (Assiniboines), mention is made of 
mineral coal as follows: | 


As wood is scarce and very small with them nature has taught them 


to burn coal (charbon de terre) in its place, and to cover their wigwams. 


with skins. 


Coming nearer home, that illustrious and determined 
French explorer and Jesuit missionary, Father Louis Hen- 
nepin, states in the Journal of his travels, and in an English 
edition gives the location on a map,* that on the Illinois river 
above Fort Creve Coeur, which was situated not far from the 
present town of Ottawa, coal exists. That he was not mis- 
taken is clearly shown by subsequent accounts. 

This discovery was eight years later also considered by 
La Salle, in his letters regarding the natural products found 
along the Illinois river. In the recent reprint of these let- 
ters by Margry+ the following passage is of great interest: 

Il y a aussy quantite d’ardoisieres et de charbon de terre; quatre lieues 
plus bas, a droite, on trouve la rivier des Pestigonki dans laquelle j’ay 
trouve un morceau de cuiyre et une espece de metal que j’envoyay, ily a 
deuxans, a M. de Frontenac dont je n’ay point eu de response, et que je 
croy de la bronze, si elle se trouve en mine. 

Coal was not mined in Pennsylvania until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the earliest record being 1704, 
twenty years after the privilege was granted to William Penn. 
The anthracite was known in the Wyoming district in Penn- 
sylvania as early as 1766; and it was discovered in the Lehigh 
region in 1791. The Virginia coals near Richmond were 
mined for the first time in 1750; and at the close of the 
Revolutionary war were shipped from this district to Phil- 
adelphia, New York and Boston. oO. RB. K. 


*New Discovery of a Vast Country in America, etc., English ed., map, 1698, London. 


tMem. et doc. pour servir la l'histoire des origines Francaises des pays d’outre- 
mere; t, II, Lettres de Cavelier de la Salle et correspondance relative a ses entre- 
prises (1676-1685), p. 175. Paris, 1879. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS, 


ConkaD YOUNGERMAN was born in Hesse-Cassel, Germany, December 15, 
1833; he died in Des Moines, Iowa, September 10,1901. The name of his 
family in the old country was spelled Jungermann, but changed in Amer- 
ica to the present form to preserve the correct pronunciation. When his 
school days were over he was apprenticed to learn the trade of a stone-cutter, 
at which he served a term of years, becoming a practical and expert work- 
man. He came to America in 1854, worked awhile in the vicinity of New 
York, and then went on to Illyria, Ohio, where he still followed his trade. On 
the 11th of September, 1856, he was married to Miss Minne Stark, who 
survives her husband. She was born in Mecklenburg, Germany, in 1835, 
and immigrated to this country with her parents. Immediately after their 
marriage the young couple came to Iowa and settled in Des Moines, where 
he established himself in business as a stone-cutter, taking his first build- 
ing contracts in 1857. Four years later he began to manufacture brick, 
increasing his facilities until he was able to put upon the market frorn 2,- 
000,000 to 6,000,000 per annum. Meantime his work as contractor and 
builder constantly increased. He erected scores if not hundreds of build- 
ings, and among them some of the largest and most important structures 
in Des Moines. Like the dutiful and affectionate son he always was, he 
visited the fatherland in 1872 for the purpose of bringing back his aged 
mother, who had been left a widow in his boyhood, and who thenceforth 
lived with him to the end of her days. One remarkable fact in relation to 
Mr. Youngerman was this, that he never forgota friend who had stood by him 
in his earlier years. When he cameto Des Moines he soon met Gen. M. M. 
Crocker, then a young lawyer in the first years of his practice. They be- 
came well acquainted, and Crocker advised and befriended him at a time 
when he needed friends. This he never forgot, and he strove in many 
ways to keep green the memory of that ideal Iowa soldier. One of his 
largest and most durable structures in Des Moines (corner of Fifth and 
Locust streets) bears the name of “Crocker Building.” It is seldom, in- 
deed, that a man in the rush and worry of an active business life has thus 
paid tribute to the memory of a friend who had been dead nearly forty 
years. Butit attests the abiding steadfastness of Mr. Youngerman’s friend- 
ships. He was to the end of his days an important factor in the business 
interests and development of the capital city. ‘In all his business dealings 
with hundreds of tenants, business firms and individuals, he was known as 
a man whose word was as good as gold, as a man who would not misrepre- 
sent anything, a man who was never selfish and never unkind.” “He 
started in an unknown land without a penny tohis name, and by his own 
industry and thrift worked his way to the top.” The Des Moines daily 
papers paid the highest tributes of respect to the memory of this exem- 
plary man and useful citizen. 


Rozsert §. Finxsine was born at Oxford, Ohio, July 9, 1828; he died at 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 8,1901. He was married at Oxford, Ohio, in 1852, 
to Miss Rebecca Finch, who survives him. Mr. Finkbine came to Iowa in 
1850 and settled in Iowa City, where he resided until 1880, when he removed 
to Des Moines. He had, however, been a member of the board of capitol 
commissioners from 1873. The appreciative tribute paid to Mr. Fink- 
bine’s memory upon the occasion of his funeral, by Hon. Peter A. Dey, of 
Iowa City, obviates the necessity of any extended notice in this place. 
Mr. Dey’s remarks appear elsewhere in this number of THz Annas, and 
very clearly set forth the services of his deceased associate upon the capi- 
tol commission. In 1890 Mr. Finkbine was appointed a member of the 
board of public works by the mayor of Des Moines and served four years. 
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He was at an earlier period connected with the building of the blind asy- 
lum at Vinton, and with two or three of the nniversity buildings at Iowa 
City. He was also occasionally employed in the erection of county build- 
ings elsewhere in the State. The people of Johnson county sent him to the 
Iowa house of representatives, where he served two regular terms—1864 
and 1866. Asa law maker he was at once alert, eourageous, clear-headed 
and honest. Always courteous, never posing, doing nothing for mere show 
or effect, few men have ever so thoroughly commanded the respect and con- 
fidence of their associates in legislation. It was greatly due to his expe- 
rience and energetic, judicious action, that the commissioners were able in 
the next decade to secure the large appropriations necessary to carry for- 
ward the capitol to completion. No suspicion of seeking self-aggrandize- 
ment in legislation, or in awarding public contracts, ever attached to his 
reputation. Asa man of affairs, possessing rare executive ability, and the 
most exact knowledge of every department of his profession as a builder, 
Mr. Finkbine proved himself equal to the great responsibilities which de- 
volved upon him. His knowledge was both minute and extensive, and he 
was able to meetevery exigency that arose in the construction of our beau- 
tiful capitol. No structure ever erected in the State has evoked to such an 
extent the spontaneous pride of our people. It is the proud boast of eve- 
rybody that not a dollar was wasted or stolen during the construction of 
that great work. 


Carr. J. E. Wruxrns was born near Canal Fulton, Wayne county, Ohio, 
April 5, 1830; he died at Carl Junction, Mo., June 9,1901. Heand his wife 
made the overland journey to California in 1853, where they remained 
three years, after which they returned to Geneseo, Ill. During the civil 
war Mr. Wilkins enlisted in the 112th Illinois Infantry, in which he served 
three years as a private soldier. He was captured at the battle of Riceville 
witha part of his regiment and sent to Libby prison. He was one of the fam- 
ous party of ninety-seven who tunneled out of the prison and escaped, but 
before he reached the Union lines he was recaptured and sent to Macon, Ga. 
On the way thither he leaped from the train with other prisoners and again 
escaped. This time he was successful and reached the Union lines, but was so 
emaciated and broken in health that he was sent home on sick leave. After 
some months he returned and was promoted to a captaincy. He was one 
of the last Union soldiers mustered out ef the service. He removed to 
Iowa in 1870, and settled first in Victor, a few years later coming to Des 
Moines which was afterwards his residence. He established “The Fair 
Store” on the east side of the river in company with C. B. Dockstader, an- 
other soldier of the civil war. The partnership lasted seventeen years, 
and at its expiration he established a department store on West Walnut 
street, which was mainly in charge of his sons, Capt. Wilkins had made 
investments in certain zine deposits near Carl Junction, Mo., and was vis- 
iting that point when he met with an accident which caused his death. In 
coming from the train he fell or stumbled over some obstacle from which ° 
he received injuries that rendered him insensible and from which he died 
the second morning afterward. Capt. Wilkins was a man of wide acquaint- 
ance and highly esteemed by all who knew him. He was a member of 
Kinsman Post, G, A. R., of Des Moines, and also of the lowa Commandery 
of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. At the time of his death he 
was president of the Union of American War Prisoners. His sudden death 
was widely deplored. The public journals of Des Moines published elab- 
orate notices of his life and patriotic services. 


Dr. A. C. Roprrts was born in Queensberry township, Warren county, 
N. Y., January 15, 1830; he died at Ft. Madison, Iowa, July 27,1901. Asa 
boy he spent much of his youth in hard work on his father’s farm, obtain- 
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ing his education mainly from the common schools. Later he attended 
a high school at Adrian, Mich., but most of his study was at home. He 
taught in the common schools previous to entering upon his medical stud- 
ies. He graduated from the medical college at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1854. 
He came to Iowa in 1859 and settled in Ft. Madison where he resided until 
his death. He was employed as a contract surgeon in 1862 in the govern-. 
ment hospital at Keokuk, afterwards receiving the appointment of surgeon 
in the Twenty-first Missouri Infantry. He was mustered out with his reg- 
iment in 1866. While in the army he also served as brigade and division 


surgeon. He was present at the battles of Tupelo, Nashville, Fort Blakely 


and Mobile. He left the army with a proud record. Since the war he has. 
also served as pension surgeon. He founded in 1869 and was thenceforth the 
owner and editor of The Ft. Madison Democrat. The Keokuk Gate City 
speaks of him as follows: “Dr. Roberts was one of nature’s noblemen. His 
stalwart frame was the abiding place of a brave, generous, loyal spirit, the 
strength of which gave him his commanding place in the community. He 
was absolutely fearless in his editorials, making no compromise with what 
he believed was wrong, and never faltering in his battle for what he be- 
lieved to be right, no matter what the oddsagainsthim. His was a kindly 
nature and he viewed the world with kindly eyes. He was devoted in his 
loyalty to his friends and to his doctrines, though sometimes it may have 
worked to his disadvantage. Yet his nature was such that he forgot per- 
sonal considerations where honesty with his own conscience was involved. 
His style was dignified and scholarly, and in person he was a fine type of 
the courtly gentleman of the old school. He leaves behind as a priceless 
legacy the fragrant memory of a noble life well spent.” 


M. T. V. Bowman was born at Waterville, Maine, July 6, 1838; he died 
in the city of Des Moines, August 26,1901. He attended Waterville and 
Hallowell academies and other institutions of learning, fitting himself for 
the profession of teaching. He taught in Ohioand Virginia, and was so 
employed in the last named state at the time of the John Brown raid. Re- 
turning to Maine he taught for a short time in the Hallowell grammar 
school. At the outbreak of the civil war he enlisted at once and was mus- 
tered in as a corporal in the First Maine Cavalry. He served in several 
non-commissioned offices, but was mustered out in 1862 or 763. In 
December of the latter year he re-enlisted and was at once promoted to 
first lieutenant and regimental commissary. His muster-out occurred at 
Petersburg, Va., August 1, 1865. Col. Bowman’s service was active from 
the start. He was present in many of the great battles in northern Vir- 
ginia, notably those of Winchester, the second Bull Run and Gettysburg. 
He was often detailed to the command of scouting parties, and was once 
for three weeks a prisoner in the hands of guerrillas. After the war he 
came to this State and settled (1866) in Newton, Jasper county. In 1870 
he removed to Des Moines, since which time he has been engaged in the 
business of insurance and banking. He was one of the charter members 
of Crocker post, Grand Army of the Republic, and its second commander. 
He also belonged to the Iowa Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, of which he was many years treasurer, and had served on 
the staffs of Governors Gear and Sherman. He always took a lively inter- 
est in educational matters, and for eleven years was a member of the exec- 
utive board of Des Moines college. He wasa man of the highest personal 
character, a brave and most useful soldier in the civil war, and a genial 
Christian gentleman whom it was always a pleasure to meet. 


Nataan Horr Brarnerp was born in Bridgewater, N. H., January iM fee 
1818; he died in Iowa City, Iowa, July 31,1901. He was married in 1840 
to Miss Eliza Hatch, of Blanford, Mass., who survives him. After Mr. 
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rainerd’s school days he became an employe of one of the greatest axe- 
abies plants in eb world—that of Collins & Co., of Hartford,Conn. He 
served in this work for eleven years and was at the head of the axe-forging 
department. Mr. Brainerd came to Iowa in the year 1856 and Settled in 
Towa City, where for a time he was engaged in the grocery business. In 
1861 Gov. Kirkwood appointed him his military secretary, a place of much 
importance, which he held until 1864. In December, 1863, he purchased 
The lowa City Republican which he edited until1874. Mr. Brainerd was an 
able and independent editor who became widely known throughout the 
State. He was appointed postmaster of Iowa City in 1872, which position 
he held four years. He was also a leading member of the Congregational 
church in Iowa City. As an editor he became a powerful force in the ad- 
vancement of the industries and enterprises of that locality, and was uni- 
versally esteemed as a liberal and public-spirited citizen. He was espe- 
cially endeared to Goy. Kirkwood and their relations were close and confi- 
‘dential for many years. 


Epwin Mannine was born in South Coventry, Conn., February 8, 1810; 
he died at Keosauqua, Iowa, August 16,1901. He came to Iowa in 1836, 
settling first at St. Francisville, Lee county. The following year, in com- 
pany with John J. Fairman, John Carns and James Hall he laid out the 
town of Keosauqua. The place was named for the local Indian name of 
the Des Moines river. He attended the first land sale held at Burlington, 
purchasing for himself and others several thousand acres. He entered into 
the mercantile business in which he was very successful, owning stores at 
Keosauqua and several other points. His business operations, though 
widely extended, were very successful, and at his death his estate was esti- 
mated at $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. For many years after he opened his 
store in Keosauqua merchandise was brought from Keokuk either by steam- 
boat or by wagons over the pioneer roads. He became one of the best 
known citizens in southeastern Iowa. While most energetic and active in 
all his diversified business operations, he was throughout his long life a 
man of great personal popularity. It will be remembered that his por- 
trait in oil was presented to the Historical Department of Iowa on behalf 
of his family, by his long-time neighbor and friend, the late Judge Geo. G. 
Wright. 


Rey. Mizo N. Mruzs was born at Sharon, Conn., March 24,1807; he died 
in Des Moines, Iowa, July 4,1901. His early years were spent on his father’s 
farm where he labored and attended the common schools like other New 
England boys of that period. After these early years he was fortunate 
enough to take a four years’ course at Yale college, where he graduated in 
1831. He also studied at the Divinity school at Princeton, New Jersey. He 
was licensed to preach, and throughout his long life, until worn out with 
age, acted as teacher, missionary and pastor, in various localities in Mich- 
igan, Nebraska and Iowa. His second wife was Mary, daughter of Major 
Royal Keyes, of Jamestown, New York, with whom he lived fifty-five years. 
Mrs. Ada North, who served ten years with great distinction as State libra- 
rian, and almost an equal period as librarian of the State University, was 
his daughter. His sons, Albert H., and Carroll reside in Des Moines, and 
Clarence in Nebraska. Mr. Miles’ last sermon was preached in Iowa City 
on his 90th birthday. His life was long and useful, and he enjoyed the 


highest respect and confidence throughout a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 


Mrs. MartHa Canuanan was born in Albany, N. Y., May 18, 1826; she 
died at the Callanan farm in Dallas county, Iowa, August 16,1901. Her 
death resulted from injuries received from being thrown out of a carriage 
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at the farm a couple of weeks previous. Mrs. Callanan was one of the 
most widely known women in Iowa. During many years she had given 
almost her entire time te works of charity and reform. She edited and 
published The Woman’s Standard, with which she was associated at the 
beginning as business manager. The foundation of this enterprise was 
due to her efforts and she was its mainstay from 1886 to the time of her 
death. She has held different offices in the local charitable organizations, 
seldom missing a meeting, and giving liberally of her time and money. 
For more than thirty years she was an active member of the Iowa Equal 
_ Suffrage Association, and especially active and influential in its efforts to 
secure favorable legislation. With her large native ability, her earnest 
zeal and untiring energy, and the wide and active influence given to the 
movement through her wealth, her loss to the equal suffragists is well nigh 
irreparable. 


Mrs. Netrize Sxirr Sanrorp-Cwapin was born in Portage county, Ohio, 
March 28, 1830; she died at Marshalltown, Iowa, August 20,1901. She 
came to Jowa with her father’s family in 1856 and settled in Malaya town- 
ship, Jasper county, where she was at once empioyed as a teacher in the 
common schools. She helped organize the first society for the purpose 
of sending sanitary supplies to the Union soldiers in the field. She was 
the first secretary of that local organization as early as thespring of 1862. 
She was twice married, her first husband being Daniel Sanford, her second 
E. N. Chapin, who was widely known as an Iowa pioneer journalist. Mrs. 
Chapin was also a well-known writer, her first literary venture being a his- 
tory of Marshall county. She was prominent in the woman’s movement 
for equal suffrage. She also became quite active in the work of securing 
the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, and was for some time president of the local 
organization. Mrs. Chapin was an active and useful woman throughout her 
busy life in lowa, becoming widely known through her ability as a writer. 


Mrs. Many Newserry ApaAms was born in Peru, Ind., October 17, 1837; 
she died at Dubuque, Iowa, August 5,1901. She graduated from the Cleve- 
land public school and later from the Willard Female Seminary. She was 
married to the late Judge Austin Adams in 1857, after which time she re- 
sided in Dubuque. Mrs. Adams was one of the prominent reformers of 
this State, belonging to many societies and clubs, in all of which she was 
an earnest, devoted worker, especially in the promotion of equal suffrage. 
She contributed many essays, lectures, and reviews to the publications of 
the associations with which she was connected, and had among her friends 
and correspondents some of the leading thinkers of the country. She had 
entertained at her home Ralph Waldo Emerson and many others of the first 
reformers and literary people of the times in which she lived. No woman 
in Iowa was more widely known and none more universally esteemed. 
Both Mrs. Callanan and Mrs. Adams were valued contributors to the trea- 
sures of the Historical Department of Iowa. 


Wa. H. Cuacett was born at Upper Marlboro’, Md., September 21, 
1838, he died at Spokane, Wash., during the first week in August,1901. He 
was a son of Judge Thomas Clagett of Keokuk, Iowa. Writing of himself 
he said that “he was early educated to a knowledge of the rod and not much 
else.” However. he studied and practisedlaw. He emigrated to the far west 
about the year 1860. In 1862, 1863 and 1865 he was a member of the legisla- 
ture of Nevada. Changing his residence to Montana he becamea delegate in 
the Forty-second congress, serving from March 4, 1871, to March 3, 1873. 
During his public life he was a pronounced Republican, while his father, 
Judge Thomas Clagett, might truthfully have been set down as a pro- 
slavery Democrat. The son was often mentioned in connection with the 
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United States senatorship from Montana. Personally, he was a quiet, mod~ 
est, highly intelligent gentleman, who became very popular with the pio-~ 
neers in the territories of Nevada and Montana. 


Harvey Wiux1s was born in Wayne county, Ind., April 15, 1831; he died. 
in Perry, Iowa, April 27, 1891. In 1859 he removed to Iowa, settling in 
Dallas county near the present site of the town of Perry, where he became 
a large land owner. In 1868 he laid out the town of Perry. Mr. Willis had 
quite an adventurous career. He went out to California in 1850, making 
the overland trip of over 2,000 miles. His party consisted of six others as 
adventurous as himself. Their means of locomotion were six yokes of 
oxen and two wagons. They started on their long journey just as the 
grass began to look green in April, going by the way of St. Joseph on the 
Missouri. He became a miner, but his health failed and he returned to his 
eastern home, where he resided until his migration to Iowa. The news- 
papers of his town and the correspondents of Des Moines papers spoke of 
him at length upon the occasion of his decease, and in terms of high com- 
pliment and appreciation. 


Tuomas KimBant was born at East North Andover, Mass., January 20, 
1846; he died at La Moille, Marshall county, lowa, May 30,1901. , Mr. Kim- 
ball settled in La Moille in 1869, and entered into active business as a gen- 
eral merchant and dealer in lumber, coal and live stock. His capital at the 
start was only $600, his savings at the end of five years of hard work in a 
Boston machine shop. His business in Marshall county became at once, 
and continued until his death, to be very prosperous. At the election of 
1899 he was chosen to the Iowa house of representatives for the current 
term, and served during the session of 1900. He stood high in the confi- 
dence of the people, and it is the best evidence of this general regard to 
say, that he was elected without opposition. His health had been gradu- 
ally declining since a severe attack of pneumonia in 1896. 


Ezra Van FossEen was born in Allegheny county, Pa., May 28, 1817; he 
died at Adel, Iowa, April 26,1901. He studied medicine in Columbiana 
county, Ohio, whither his parents had removed, but finished his studies at 
Rush Medical college, Chicago, about the year 1850. In 1852 he removed 
to Adel where he settled permanently. As a pioneer physician he had vis- 
ited the homes of most of the early settlers in the region of Adel, to whom 
he had proved a friend in many a time of trial and distress. He wasa 
man of generous impulses and his life had been a pure and useful one. He 


represented Polk, Dallas and Guthrie counties in the Fifth general assem- 
bly (1854-56). 


Henry H. Day was born in Washington, Ohio, February 8, 1824; he died 
in Chariton, Iowa, August 24, 1901. He removed to Lucas county, settling 
in Jackson township, in 1857, and for the ensuing forty-four years was 
identified closely with the progress of the county. In 1863 he was elected 
as a representative in the Tenth general assembly, where he served one 
term. Hewas alsoa member of the board of county supervisors with which 
body he served twelve years. In 1866 he was chosen chairman of the board. 


Jamus D, MoKay died at Frankville, Winneshiek county, Iowa, in April 
or May last, at the age of 87 years. He served as prosecuting attorney of 
the county or district sometime in the early fifties, and was the first Re- 


publican representative in the State legislature (1854-56) from the counties. 
of Allamakee and Winneshiek. 
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WILLIAM H. KINSMAN, 


st lieutenant and captain of Co. B, Fourth Iowa Infantry, and lieutenant-colunel 
and colonel of the Twenty-third lowa Infantry, who was killed at the 
battle of Black River Bridge, Mississippi, May 17, 1863. 


